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CHILDREN FIRST 
HE CHILDREN are here by the millions. They wait, 
Each one asking alms, at the Beautiful Gate, 
The gate of ‘the temple, the temple of living, 
The temple where life may be had by your giving, 
The life that is good and true. 
Will you pay them a penny and pass on your way? 
Will you cast them a dole as the wage of a day? 
Or give them the best that you have in your soul, 
That will turn their desires to the ultimate goal? 
Well, what will they get from you? 
Retarded from birth they are dwarfed, they are blind, 
They are stunted by labor’s most deadening grind. 
And they’re asking for alms! Will you give them your hand 
And lift them to life that is worthy the land 
And the cause that our fathers have died for? 
Upon them, O powers of our country, there rest 
The hopes of the future, whatever is best 
In the visions provoked by the Master of men. 
We shall suffer the children to come to us when 
We can feel what the ages have cried for. 
—Isaac Newron Evrarp. 
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GENERAL OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, MISSOURI STA1E TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 1925. 


Next Meeting, St. Louis, November 11-12-13-14, 1925 


General Officers 

Ella Victoria Dobbs, President, Columbia, Associate 
Professor of Industrial Arts, University of Missouri; 
Mrs. Lucy S. Hensley, First Vice-President, Montgomery 
City, Principal High School and Teacher History and 
Latin; F. E. Engleman, Second Vice-President, Nevada, 
Superintendent Public Schools; Lenora Murphy, Third 
Vice-President, Desloge, Principal Elementary School; 
E. M. Carter, Secretary-Treasurer, Columbia, Secretary 
Reading Circle Board, Business Manager THE SCHOOL 
AND COMMUNITY; Thos. J. Walker, Columbia, Editor 
THE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY and Assistant Sec- 
retary. 

Executive Committee 

Elizabeth L. White, Chairman, Jefferson City; Ella 
Victoria Dobbs, Ex-Officio, Columbia; Uel W. Lamkin, 
Maryville, President Northwest Missouri State Teachers 
College; Anna E. Riddle, St. Joseph, Primary Teacher 
Public Schools; Russell A. Sharp, Kansas City, Teacher 
Northeast High School; Lillie R. Ernst, St. Louis, As- 
sistant Superintendent Instruction, Board of Education ; 
C. H. McClure, Warrensburg, Professor of History, Cen- 
tral Missouri State Teachers College. 

Legislative Committee 

J. A. Robeson, Chairman, 4147 Montgall, Kansas City; 
M. B. Vaughn, Montgomery City; W. Reavis, Jeffer- 
son City; C. E. Burton, Piedmont; Mathilda Gecks, 
Harris Teachers College, St. Louis; A. C. Moreland, 
Jefferson City; Mrs. Carrie E. Preston, West Plains; 
Homer T. Phillips, Maryville; T. J. Talbert, Columbia. 

Committee on Sources of Larger Revenue 

R. V. Harmon, Chairman, Westport High, Kansas City; 
H. R. Tucker, Cleveland High, St. Louis; W. H. Zeigel, 
Teachers College, Kirksville. 

Committee on Professional Standards and Ethics 

O. J. Mathias, Chairman, 725 Military Road, St. Louis; 

Frankie Connell, Hannibal; James R. Kerr, Chillicothe. 
Reading Circle Board 

Esther L. Knehans, Chairman, Cape Girardeau, 1926; 
Charles A. Lee, Ex-Officio, Jefferson City; Ella V. 
Dobbs, Ex-Officio, Columbia; Elmer H. White, Lexing- 
ton, 1925; Roy Evans, Greenfield, 1927. 

Committee on Necrology 

Nellie Thompson, Windsor, 1926; Jessie Via, Rolla, 
1926; Egbert Jennings, Kennett, 1925; Clara F. Jones, 
St. Louis, 1925; R. H. Emberson, Columbia, 1927; T. 
Berry Smith, Fayette, 1927. 


Committee on Resolutions by Congressional Districts 


First, Eugene Fair, Chm., Kirksville, 1926 ; Second, J. A. 
Burnside, Brunswick, 1925; Third, D. P. Atkins, Albany, 
1926; Fourth, Carrie Gekeler, St. Joseph, 2401 Charles, 
1926; Fifth, Eula James, Lee’s Summit, 1925 ; Sixth, Mrs. 
Loretta Cobb, Butler, 1926; Seventh, Mrs. Margaret 
Squires, Springfield, 1925; Eighth, C. E. Chrane, Boon- 
ville, 1925; Ninth, M. B. Platz, Louisiana, 1926; Tenth, 
Alice M. Connors, Ben Blewett Intermediate School, St. 
Louis, 1926; Eleventh, Laura Smyth, St. Louis, 1925; 
Twelfth, Julia Creedon, St. Louis, 1925; Thirteenth, 
J. Clyde Akers, Farmington, 1925; Fourteenth, T. 
Caruthers, Cape Girardeau, 1925; Fifteenth, Lena Flag- 
ley, Joplin, 1926; Sixteenth, J. W. Barley, Rolla, 1926. 

Ex-Officio: President Ella V. Dobbs, Columbia; State 
Superintendent Charles A. Lee, Jefferson City. 


Committee on State Junior and Senior High School Course 
of Study 


Dean M. G. Neale, Chairman, University of Missouri, 
Columbia; Armand R. Miller, McKinley High School, 
St. Louis; John B. Boyd, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Jefferson City. 


Committee on State School Survey 


State Superintendent Chas. A. Lee, Chairman, Jeffer- 
son City; Superintendent J. N. Crocker, Sedalia; Eu- 
gene Fair, Teachers College, Kirksville; Pauline Humph- 
reys, Teachers College, Warrensburg; President Uel W. 
Lamkin, representing Excutive Committee, Maryville; 
County Superintendent T. R. Luckett, Sedalia; John J. 
Maddox, Superintendent of Instruction, St. Louis; George 
Melcher, Assistant Superintendent of Instruction, Kan- 
sas City; Dean M. G. Neale, University of Missouri, 
Columbia; Superintendent W. Oakerson, Jefferson 
City; Anna E. Riddle, representing Executive Commit- 
tee, St. Joseph; President Joseph A. Serena, represent- 
ing the Teachers Colleges, Cape Girardeau; F. F. 
Thompson, Teachers College, Springfield. 


Teachers Retirement Fund Committee 


Spencer, Chairman, Board of Education, St. 
Russe!l A. Sharp, Northeast High School, Kan- 
Edith Gallagher, McKinley School, St. Joseph. 


T. E. 
Louis ; 
sas City; 


Building Committee 


Uel W. Lamkin, Chairman, Maryville; J. N. Crocker, 
Sedalia; Russell A. Sharp, Kansas City; Lillie R. Ernst, 
St. Louis; J. A. Whiteford, Cape Girardeau, 
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THE CONSTITUTION OF OUR COUNTRY 


By 
FRANK A. REXFORD 


Supervising Civics in the High Schools, in 
the City of New York 


AND 


CLARA L. CARSON 


Chairman of the Civics Department of Wadleigh, 
High School, City of New York. 


Just From Press 


This little book portrays the interesting history of 


1. 


2. 


3. 


The Making of the Constitution. 
The Mayflower Compact. 

The Declaration of Independence. 
The Bill of Rights. 

The Constitution Itself. 


The authors express the aim to encourage every American boy and girl to 


1. 


9 


-_- 


3. 


Appreciate the ideals of our forefathers. 
Understand the principles of our Constitution. 


Assume gladly and wisely the obligations of citizenship. 


Suitable for seventh and eighth grades and junior high school. 


New York 
Cincinnati 
Chicago 
Boston 
Atlanta 


List Price 76c, net wholesale to schools and dealers, 57c 
F. 0. B. Chicago 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
330 East 22d Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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SAINT LouIs 
SUMMER SESSION--1925 


June 16th to July 25th 
Graduate Courses Undergraduate Courses 
Special Courses for Teachers 
Also Courses In 


Law Engineering Art 
For Bulletin of the Summer School address Dr. F. W. Shipley, Director 
of the Summer Session, Room 206 University Hall, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis. 


























A BETTER TEACHING POSITION 
may be yours in the next County, the next State or a 
thousand miles away by enrolling in the same Bureau 
the employers used who asked us officially in one season 
for the number of teachers in each state as indicated on 
map. Write TODAY for free copy of ‘““STEPPING 
UPWARD.”’ Free enrollment. Strictly professional. 

6534 Western Reterence Teachers Wanted 


“Tp our Land And My Land, And halt @ world aaay” 
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WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASSN. 


435 Gates BuILpING Kansas Crry, Mo. 
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ENGLISH TEACHERS! 


Seores of you have written us telling why you prefer 


MACMILLAN POCKET CLASSICS 


A survey of these letters reveals that the following are features that commend 


these classics: 
(1) 
(2) 


(3) 


The convenient size. 


The print and binding which have been materially improved. 
The editing which is done in nearly every instance by successful 


high school teachers who know the actual needs in helps for teach- 


ers and pupils. 
(4) 


The cheap and uniform price which is 36¢ net, f. o. b. Chicago, for 


any title in the series (nearly 200 titles all told). 


Satisfaction is a big asset in teaching. 
USE MACMILLAN POCKET CLASSICS AND BE SATISFIED. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Prairie Ave. & 25th St. 


Chicago, Illinois 

















A Good Photograph 





with your application is necessary 
in securing a better position. It 
represents you when you yourself 
cannot be present. Officials seldom 
consider credentials without a photo. 
A large photo is expensive, imprac- 
tical and very easily lost. If you do 
not have small photos, send a large 


one, securely wrapped, together with 
$1.50 and we will have 25 reproduc- 
tions made about 2%x3% inches, 
returning the original to you intact. 





O 
PHOTO CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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SUPERIOR 


Is a good place to buy your 


SCHOOL 
FURNITURE 
AND 
SUPPLIES 


Exclusive Distributors of: 


AMERICAN SEATING CO. 
KEWAUNEE MANUFACTURING CO. 
WATERMAN-WATERBURY CO. 


and other well known lines 


SUPERIOR SCHOOL SUPPLY 


COMPANY 
2422 Broadway Kansas City, Mo. 


(One Block West of Union Station) 
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THE BOLENIUS READERS 


“To Read is to Think”—THORNDIKE 


With the Botentvus material you can teach reading as a thinking 


process. 


With the Botenivus method you can train your pupils in all types 


of reading. 


With the Botentus tests you can measure the daily progress of 


your pupils. 


With the BoLenivs organization you can make your supplemen- 


tary reading most effective. 


With the Botenius plan you can make the seatwork effective 


training in reading. 


THE BOLENIUS READERS 


Grapes 1 To 6 INCLUSIVE 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


2451 PRAIRIE AVENUE 


CHICAGO 


























THE NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


25 Volumes 


80,000 Articles 


THE ONLY COMPLETE, UP-TO-DATE ENCYCLOPAEDIA IN EXISTENCE 


APPROVED FOR THE SCHOOLS OF MISSOURI 


TWO VOLUMES OF THE LATEST KNOWLEDGE 
JUST HAVE BEEN ADDED AND ARE INCLUDED 
FREE ON ALL ORDERS. 

The price is the same in all states and to all buyers. 
Immediate delivery is made by prepaid express, and 
schools may remit as convenient at any time in one 
year, or one-third down and the balance equally over 
two years. 

The valuable QUESTION BUREAU SERVICE and 
STUDY COURSES are also included. 

1925 PRINTING NOW READY. ORDER AT ONCE. 

DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Inc., 
Publishers 


319 Shukert Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


' 
! 








(Cut out and mail today) 


DODD, MEAD & CO., In 


c., 


Shukert Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


Please send your FREE BOOKLET of sam- 








ple pages and full information about the NEW | B% 
INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 


EA A a Re rere renee 
I ee ar aid a daria Rc aoe ein GO 
CS TIS RTS SS eo ere Si 
GE died awknecad heaves caeabnduneds 
Oe ee (S & C 2-25) 

x For self ( ) x For school ( ) 
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HE FIELD READERS offer stories, rimes, folk-tales, material for 
dramatization and for silent reading—all undulled by repetition in other 
b readers. You may count on this series for fresh and delightful material, 4 
. for pictures that draw the child on, fascinated, from page to page, for a sound 
phonetie basis and a carefully selected vocabulary. The Fourth Reader, now 
) nearly ready, is worthy of the series. 


THE FIELD READERS 


Field Primer Field Advanced Second Reader 

Field First Reader Field Third Reader 

Field Second Reader Field Fourth Reader (Nearly Ready) 
Field Fifth Reader (Jn Press) 











EIN, tape 


|| GINN AND COMPANY 2801 PRAIRIE AVE., CHICAGO 























“Chats on Period 
Styles in Furniture” 


is an interesting and intimate view 
of the 


BROTHERS ADAM 


and the furniture and architecture 
to which their name belongs. 








This book is free to all Teachers and 
Directors of Vocational Education hav- 
ing under their charge directly or in- 
directly the activity of Cabinet Making. 


To all other a charge of 25c per copy to 
cover the cost of printing and mailing will 
be made and that amount in stamps or coin 
should be enclosed with request for copy. 








American Wood Working 
Machinery Co., 


Educational Dept. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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RAND M:NALLY 
BOOKS 


On Missouri Pupils’ 
Reading Circle List 


These interesting books are available 
to the Missouri Pupils’ Reading Circle at 
the following prices. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


Bobby and Betty at Home. Dopp..... $ .72 
Bobby and Betty with the Workers. 
ON eT ere -86 
The Early Cave-Men. Dopp........... -78 
Holland Stories. Smith............... 17 
The Overall Boys. Grover............. .65 
Stories Pictures Tell, Book I. Car- 
ee ee .53 
Stories Pictures Tell, Book II. Car- 
I i ncn cacedeenes cus eebatuanseen 58 
Sunbonnet Babies’ Primer. Grover.... .62 
Sunbonnets and Overalls. Hogate- 
DD Kntnitdnntintedhadetadeheweas 67 
Adventures of a Brownie. Mulock- 
EP eer 58 
Child Life in Other Lands. Perdue.... .82 
Eskimo Stories. Smith............... -75 
Geography for Beginners. Shepherd... .86 
The Heart of a Boy. De Amicis...... -77 


Hiawatha Industrial Reader. Proudfoot .74 


Diditcentecadstesedeksnuseceess 78 
Japanese Fairy Tales, Second Series. 
rer 7 
The Later Cave-Men. Dopp........... -78 
Nature’s Wonder Lore. Hardy........ -74 
Pilgrim Stories. Pumphrey........... .65 
Stories Pictures Tell, Book III. Car- 
NE 50 cbs chews cescccecececcesce -62 
Stories Pictures Tell, Book IV. Car- 
ESE eee eae ey ea 67 
Sunbonnet Babies in Italy. Grover.... .74 
The Tree-Dwellers. Dopp............ -78 
Wings and Stings. Daulton.......... 65 
Bird Life Stories, Book I. Weed...... -87 
Bird Life Stories, Book II. Weed..... 87 
A Dog of Flanders. De la Ramee.... .44 
Happy Holidays. Wickes.............. -78 
King Arthur and His Knights. Warren .65 
Pe EE, I, ciwiencdsccecese .70 
Stories Pictures Tell, Book VI. Car- 
IT, 0 6-6.0:6.90:56006544640000 008000002 one 
The Story of Old Europe and Young 
America. Mace-Tanner............. 1.20 
Stories Pictures Tell, Book VII. Car- 
I pddce padi asichanenenceneew an 82 
Stories Pictures Tell, Book VIII. Car- 
Ea eareeer pe ere ere -86 
Story of Cotton. Brooks.............. -96 


OTHER BOOKS 
New Methods in Arithmetic. Thorn- 


ETT TT Tee ee .38 
Number Helps. Lockhart-Eldredge- 

Dt cinbesdtsdneneeh eee aneenene 1.38 
Soils and Crops. Mosier.............. 1.62 
Thorndike Arithmetic, Book I ......... 71 
Thorndike Arithmetic, Book II......... 7 
Thorndike Arithmetic, Book III........ 84 


RAND M&NALLY & COMPANY 


Chicago (Dept. B-136) New York 





























Arapahoe Peak and Glacier, and Tower of 
Macky Building 


ATTEND 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


IN THE 


COLORADO ROCKIES 


The University of Colorado, in the foothills « 
the Rockies, offers you unsurpassed opportuniti 


for combining summer study with recreation. Or 


ganized hikes and week-end outings in the mour 
tains; mountain climbing; visits to glaciers 
automobile excursions to Rocky Mountain Nation: 
Park and other points of scenic interest; tw 
mountain camps maintained for summer student 


fishing ; tennis. Altitude of one mile, within sigh 


of perpetual snow, gives unexcelled climate ar 
stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 22 to July 27 
Second Term, July 28 to Aug. 28 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Law, Busine 
Administration, Medicine, Engineering. Art cours« 
given in co-operation with New York School « 
Fine and Applied Arts. Many special courses fi 
teachers, supervisors and administrators. Speci: 
opportunities for graduate work in all department 
Excellent library and laboratories. Daily orga 
recitals and public lectures. Strong faculty, ir 
cluding many of the nation’s educators. 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
BOULDER, COLORADO 


SEND TODAY 
For Complete Information 

Director Summer Quarter (Dept. E) 

University of Colorado, 

Boulder, Colorado. 

Please send me the bulletins checked below: 

Summer Quarter Catalogue........... 
Field Courses in Geology............. 
Summer Recreation Bulletin......... 
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| PRACTICAL PROJECTS. PLAYS aNnpD GAMES 
FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS 


| By GAIL CALMERTON, formerly Supervisor of Elementary Instruction, Fort Wayne (Ind.) Public Schools. 

: Just published. An intelligent, constructive presentation on how to make playtime activities and lesson 
projects contribute to the social, ethical and civic values of education. There are altogether 34 lesson 
projects which have been worked out by the pupils under the guidance of the teacher. This work has 
wen done in the grades from kindergarten to the fourth grade. In addition there are 44 Educative Games 
‘or the first three grades, including Phonetic Games, Number Games, Language Games, and other such 
games as playing store and those which include various domestic operations, as cooking, sewing, cleaning, 
te. The illustrations consist of actual photographic reproductions of work being done in classrooms, of 
finished projects, and diagrams for playing of the games. 

Cloth, 192 pages, with 50 illustrations from photographs and drawings. Price $1.20, postpaid. 


ee 














OTHER HELPFUL TEACHERS’ Primary Seat Work, Sense Training and Games. 
: ; 5 
HANDBOOKS Smith. ....-.+--++-+++ eS teeteeeseeees nas 
Motivated Primary Activities for Rural Teach- Primary Language Stories. Deming.......... 50 
ers. Metcalf. Cloth, 192 pages, 60 illustra- Two Hundred Games That Teach. Smith...... 1.00 
WN oe iGts otckel Gent pando ence tae eee $1.20 How to Teach Phonics. Calkins.... 80 
Devices and Diversions for Vitalizing Teaching. Language Games for All Grades (with cards). ‘o 
RSS pa ee Raa Rae Pen Pees 20 ne PP PPTTETITT TTT TTT 20 
Morning Exercises for All the Year. Sindelar.. 1.00 Practical and Artistic Basketry. Tinsley...... 1.00 
Language Games for All Grades (with cards). One Hundred Lessons in Nature Study. Payne 1.00 
each acral bine 2 ha oa ha ae oi wh 0m ie pani i 1.20 Best Memory Gems. Sindelar................- .30 
Number Games for Primary Grades. Harris- Best Primary Songs. Kellogge.............++- .20 
WOIEB ao vc ccccsccnevccesccesceceseseesesese 85 One Hundred Stories for Reproduction. Grove .30 
Practical and Artistic Basketry. Tinsley...... 1.00 Easy Things to Draw. Augsburg..... 45 
Me vena and Material for Composition in Inter- Flash Cards for Rapid Word Drills. Deming. -16 
| mediate and Grammar Grades. Deming..... 1.20 . . ; : 
HH Number Teaching in the Primary Grades. POPULAR ENTERTAINMENT BOOKS 
| rn A ies te ale sd le be oe ne ie 40 District-School Dialogues. Irish..............- .40 
1] Dey by Day in the Primary Schools. Bridgham Humorous Dialogues for Children. Irish...... -40 
7 RE Re ee ae ee Lae ee eee ee -75 Best Primary Recitations. Hoag............-- 30 
, eh ian denen wien ids ah aban s tleaban ts 1.00 Patriotic Recitations for Children. Irish...... 40 
» Games and Rhymes for L anguage Teaching in Ce Day Entertainments. Sindelar........ 40 
the First Four Grades. Deming............ 85 All books sent Postpaid on receipt of price. 


- EVERY TEACHER ; 
Needs a copy of our large catalogue of the best books, teachers’ helps, seat work, entertainments and sup- 
unitic plies. Mailed free upon request. A post card will bring it. 


Want BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY. Publishers 


| 
! 
ills « | 
| 
| 
jelers | Dept. 14 B. 17 East Twenty-third Street, Chicago 
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Rocheleau’s 
Geography of Commerce and Industry 





sine 
-_ New Edition! Just Issued! Thoroughly Revised to Date! 
es for . Fr 
eal Over 100 Illustrations. 8vo. Cloth, $1.50 
aan Stories of Industry Little Jan, the Dutch Boy 
y, ir & By A. Chase and E. Clow. In two volumes. By Helen L. Campbell. Grades 4, 5 and 6. 
y Grades 5, 6, 7 and 8. Price 60 cents. 
i Vol. I. Fully illustrated. Price, 75 cents. ‘ —e 
[e) Vol. II. Fully illustrated. Price, 75 cents. Hopi the Cliff Dweller 
' HAROLD W. FAIRBANKS BOOKS By Martha Jewett. Grade 2. Price, 60 cents. 
f Home Geography for Primary Grades Little Konrad, the Swiss Boy P 
| The CHILDREN’S CLASSIC. Price, 75 cents. By Helen L. Campbell. Grades 4, 5 and 6 
: Stories of Our Mother Earth __,_ vo Se coe, 
| For Grades 5, 6 and 7. Price, 75 cents. Wewa, Child of the Pueblos 
Stories of Rocks and Minerals By Helen L. Campbell. Grades 4, 5 and 6. 
Grades 8 and 9 or Junior High School. Price, Price, 60 cents. 
$1.00. 
" Metzu, the Japanese Boy 
ak : Cae By Helen L. Campbell. Grades 4,5 and 6. 
| CHILDREN OF THE WORLD SERIES Price, 60 cents. 
S i : + , . : : . . 
Little Folks of Far Away Lands Wah Sing, Our Little Chinese Cousin 
By Lizzie S. Whittum. Grade 3. Price, 60 By Helen L. Campbell. Grades 3 and 4. Price, 
cents. 60 cents. 


es 


| EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING ComMPANY 
| : 2457 Prairie Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE MISSOURI 
STORE Co. 


THE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


Missouri’s Big School Supply Home 





GUMMED 
STARS 


Gold, Silver, Red, Blue and 
Green stars the same size as 
illustrated for marking prize 
winning work in school ex- 
hibitions, visualizing deport- 
ment and class-work records 
when posted on bulletin 
boards, etc. Packed 100 stars 
of one color in a box. Ten 
boxes in a carton. Specify 
color wanted. 

No. E-5333 Gummed Stars, 
box 10c 
Carton of 10 boxes....90¢ 

THERMOMETERS 


Cabinet 
thermome- 
ter with 
mag ni- 
fying mer- 
,ury tube 
and : black 
oxodized 
brass scale. 
The grad- 
iations and 
fiigures are 
white fill- 
ed. The 
wood back 
is genuine 
oak hand- 
somely fin- 
ished. 
Ranges 

from 10 to 
40 degrees 
below to 
120 degrees 
F. abo ve. 
Seven in- 


ches high. 


No. E-5367 Cabinet Ther- 
mometer, each Oc 
doz. $5.00 
BLACKBOARD STENCIL 
These stencils are prepared 
for the teacher who desires 
an outline pattern of subjects 
that are artistci, decorative 
and educational, by an ar- 
tist. They are carefully made 
and, when lined in and col- 
ored by the teacher, make 
very beautiful pictures. 
1-300. Washington Portrait. 
1-301. Washington on Horse- 
back. 
Lincoln Portrait. 
Washington’s Tomb. 
House at Mt. Vernon. 
Lincoln Log Cabin. 
Lincoln Home, 
Springfield. 
Lincoln Monument. 
Cherry and Hatchet 
Border. 
Boy Lincoln Study- 


1-303. 
1-750. 
I-751. 
1-752. 
I-753. 


1-754. 
I-757. 


1-755. 
1-756. 
The 


ing. 

Lincoln Splitting 
Rails. 
price, 
size, is the same. 


regardless of 
5 CENTS 
EACH; 50 CENTS A DOZ- 
EN. Order by name and 
number. 

Send for complete list of 
these stencils. 





WEIGHTS AND MEASURES CABINET 


The contents are as follows: A set of 
wooden dry measures, including quart, two 
quart, half peck, peck, and half bushel. Tin 
liquid measures consisting of half pint, quart, 
hal fgallon, and gallon. Set of tea scales with 
scoop, one 50-foot tape measure, hardwood 
yard stick, foot ruler, finely graduated folding 
meter stick, set of money on cardboard, exact 
duplicates of all coins, one dollar and under, 
one clock dial with movable hands and cube 
root blocks. This equipment is furnished in 
a neat cabinet with lock and key, providing 
a safe as well as convenient way for keeping 
the set. 

No. I-9046 Weights and measures Cab- 


inet, complete F. O. B. Columbia $15.75 


ST.LOUIS 


pte vee en EC TRH 


OuRI CARDS 


NO CENTS 


MISS 


OZARYO 


TVeltlgtio Tt 
WH ey 
WW ou WM KRE wie 

> i'we ate 





ur on! 


an? 








An educational game of 36 cards, with from five to eight questions and their answé 
on each card. The set contains 300 outstanding facts in the development of the state a 
A splendid home game, a very interesting p 


in the lives of famous Missourians. 


No. I-9017—% actual size. 
The Chicago Pencil Sharpener is ly 
along tried lines with twin-milled cutt 
mits of tool steel. 
Receptacle for shavings. 
ut a great value. 
No. I-9017 Chicago Pencil 


Low in pr 


Sharpener 


GLOBE 


The plain mountiz 
globe fills the req 
ment for a globe thd 
will be efficient y 
expensive and for th 
reason is an offer th 
is appealing. 


No. J-210 8-inch 
Globe H 


BLACK BOARD MAPS OF MISSOURI 
AND UNITED STATES 
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Blackboard outline maps of Missouri wit 
county boundries on one side and Unite 
States on the other. 


No. J-CSM10 Missouri and United 
States Blackboard map, size 60x5 
mounted with plain roller top an , 

$ 
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and a helpful teaching device for Missouri hstory. Prepared by Jo Walker Humphrey 


Krksville State Teachers College. 
No. I-9064 Missouri Cards, per set 





Write For Your Copy of Our School Catalog. 


THE MISSOURI STORE COMPANY 


It’s FREE 
COLUMBIA 
MISSOURI 
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Hed cutt 


[ISSOUR 
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i. 
THE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


Ey ~ a We Supply LIBRARY Books at District Prices 
” : ASK For Our Big Catalog. It’s FREE 





OUTDOOR BASKET BALL STICK PRINTING DYES 
The outdoor basket ball illustrated is made of selected pebbled grain 

cowhide with the outseam construction that insures long wear. Complete 

with pure gum bladder and leather lace. A splendid basket ball for out- 

door turnament play. 

No. G-709 Outdoor Basket Ball, each 


SCHOOL BASKET BALL 


This is a well made basket 
ball suitable for school games. 
Made of pebbled grain cowhid« 
it has a perfect shape and 
wears well. Complete with pure 
gum bladder and leather lace. 
No. G-708 School Basket 

Ball, 75 ; 

GIANT STRIDE Box “No. 20, stick printing dyes consists of three metal 
color pans filled with felt pads saturated with non-drying 
dyes in red, blue and yellow. Each box also contains six 
printing sticks, two sizes of squares, two sizes of circles, one 
oblong and one triangle, which can be used in making hun- 
dreds of instructive and entertaining patterns. 

No. 20 Stick Printing Set......... 
Dozen sets... 


CONSTRUCTION PAPER 

These papers are made for work with pencil, charcoal, 
crayon and water colors. They are especially adapted for 
many problems of school construction work, such as is il- 
lustrated at the right—book covers, envelopes, boxes, mina- 
ture houses, calendars, etc. 

1 Raw Umber, 2 Light Umber, 3 Cream, 4 Blue Gray, 

Slate, 6 Pearl Gray, 7 Smoke Gray, *8 Prussian Blue, 
9 Antwerp Blue, 10 Sage Green, 11 Apple Green, *12 Dark 
Green, 183A French Gray, *14 Crimson, *15 Terra Cotta, 
15A Dark Gray, *16 Black, *17 Purplue, 17A Tan, 18 Van- 
dyke Brown, 19 Burnt Umber, 20 Steel Blue. 
Catalogue Number 1-9089 11-9090 1-9091 I-9092 
Size of sheet 6x9 9x12 12x18 24x36 
Price per package, 50 sheets, 

aiphain-es . all colors except marked * -10 -18 36 1.30 

With the low priced bell we offer, in place of the Price per package, 50 sheets, 

ilar ladders, No. 125 knotted manila rope with all colors marked * 12 24 48 1.75 
safety hooks the top for convenient attaching to the Price per package 

yps in the bell. of assorted colors 13 .26 52 1.99 

12 —— No. 120 bell and six No. 125 | In ordering give size, catalogue number, and color number. 
<notted ropes, no post, 70 Ibs......... 23.00 
14 comprises No. 140 bell and eight io. | DECORATED CREPE PAPER 
125 knotted ropes, no post Ibs....... $27.50 
—, bell only for six ropes or ladders, | Many of the 
$ 8 | = : 








Stride bell only for eight ropes or lad- printed figures 

§ eee $10.00 may be cut out 

No. 15 supporting post only, painted, 150 Ibs. .$15.00 and used for the 
SCHOOL PENANTS MADE UP FOR ANY SCHOOL decoration of 


IN COLORS candle sha des, 


place cards, ban- 


7... ners, ete., or } 
mounted on 

. MISSovri cardboard for 
— toys or kinder- 





garten* work. 





Patriotic 
This is ‘“‘our leader” in school penants made up in mae a4 Red, be and Blue Stripes. 
size 15-36 inches in any school colors. Best grade —_ wea o> 4 — 
of felt. A fine pennant to hang in school room. E-557 Eagle an ag 
No. F-500 Pennant, each $1.50 | ‘ Valentine 
pant : — en ——! No. E-296 Pink Hearts and Flowers 
DENISON CREPE PAPER No. E-461 Cupid in Heart 
Dennison Crepe is made in thirty-six beautiful Easter 
shades, so finely creped that the surface appears like No. E-728 Rabbits with Chickens and Shell 
woven fabric, one side soft and velvety, the other St. Patrick 
a high satin-like finish. Carried in folds 10 Jo. E-652 Harps and Shamrocks 
long and 20 inches wide, each fold in a jacket Children 
+h prevents fading or other damage, keeping it . E-67A Children with Balloons 
h and clean until used. No. E-68 Little Boy Blue 
Order by stating color desired. Supplied in all Stocked in folds 10 feet long and 20 inches wide. Order 
lors. designs by number. Price per fold ou 5 
Price per fold 15¢e; per dozen folds ef Per dozen folds = 





$2.75 








The prices quoted here are . Postpaid i if your order i is over $3.00 and Remittance is 
sent with your order. Add 10c on orders under $3.00 


THE MISSOURI STORE COMPANY COLUMBIA 


MISSOURI 
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OUR Big Catalogue sent FREE on request. 

Contains a list of Required Library Books 
at Special School Prices. Ask for one. 


CROSS-WORD PU ZZL E BOOKS _ 
All New Puzzles 
In paper and cloth editions—5c, 50c, $1 and $1.35 
In ordering just state the price you want to pay. 


COLUMBIA 


THE — 
MISSOL RI 


STOR 





WEBSTER’S REVISED 
ABRIDGED DIC- 
TIONARY $7.50 

THIS IS actually a $12} 

dietionary for $7.50. It is} 


per c 


a genuine Merriam Webster — 
dictionary. It contains 2120 
pages and over 5,000 il- 
lustrations. It is printed 
on a good quality of heavy 
book paper, and bound in 
tan colored ,buckram cloth, 
very strong and durable. 
Marble edges and patent 
thumb index. Remember, 
there is no better book for ff 
less than twice the price. } 
Former price in sheep bind- 
ing $14. Prices for buck- 
ram cloth binding $7.50 
prepaid. NOTE: Because 
of its durability, we recom- 
mend the Buckram Cloth 
Edition for school use. 


PIECES AND PLAYS FOR PATRIOTIC DAYS 

This book may be used in any patriotic program. 
The contents include 101 recitations for young 
pupils and advances grades, 39 dialogues and 
plays, and an abundance of drills, quotations and 
verses to be sung to familiar tunes. With this 
book it will be easy to make any patriotic pro- 
gram interesting. Price 5 


PIECES AND PLAYS FOR CLOSING DAY 
EXERCISES 


You should have this book now; for although 
it is primarily arranged for the “last day of 
school,” it contains a large amount of material 
suitable for other programs. Thus it will sup- 
ply the need of recitations, dialogues, songs, 
drills and marches suitable for many occasions 
through the year as well as for your closing day 
program. There are more than 40 suggestive pro- 
trams and a total of nearly 200 selections. 

Price 35c 


THE TEACHERS’ 

IDEALS OF LIFE 

AND HAPPINESS 
by William Henry Pyle, 
Prof. of Educational Psy- 
chology, Univ. of: Mo. 
This book is one of those 
books you like to read, 
own and give to your 
teacher friends. 

“The aim of this little 
book is to help my fellow 
teachers to think deeply 
about the serious aspects 
of human life. After 
spending 25 years of my 


THE TEACHER'S 
IDEALS OF LIFE 
AND ERAFFIAESS 


Pyle 


MERIT CARDS 


These 
excellent 


are 


i 





ONE MERIT 
“2 4 A GA IN” aber 


SUM 











strive 


have been received, 


card. 


pl Ssmes-" . 


~on 


TOOT eRe: 
SOOO OT CSCO See 


aie nwill 
for. First single merits are given = when five 
they are exchanged for a five-merit 


When five of these are obtained they are ex- 


changed for a twenty-five merit card and four of these, 


or one hundred merits, 


are exchanged for the Diploma 


of Honor. 


No. I-3030 One Merit Cards, 
No. I-3031 Five Merit Cards, 
No. I-3032 Twenty-five Merit Cards, 


per 100 
per 100. 
per dozen 


DIPLOMA OF HONOR 


The Diploma of Honor may be given in connection witl 


Merit Cards above or separately. 


Excellent in design and qu 


they are incentives to better work for all students. 


No. I-9024 Diploma of Honor, 


ee 


These certificates of 
promotion designed and 


executed in 
admirable 


the same 


manner as 


the Diplomas of Honor 


give an added touch to 
promotion for the stu- 


dent. 


No. 1-9025 


of Promotion, 


They make s 
worthwhile keepsakes. 
Certificates 


and 0 ths day PROMOTED 
oA be beara of Sacky of ha —_—___ 
Gos — 
yor 
_ 


doz. 25¢ 





The Famous 





“101 BEST SONGS’ 
Words and Music 
Only 10c per copy 

in lots of One Hundred 


A comprehensive, prac‘ ica! 
collection of more than 
hundred melodies, words 
music complete, careful! 
lected by one of Amer 
foremost authorities on 
lic school music. Almo 
usual collection conta 
school, patriotic, folk, 
religious songs for re 
class-room singing and 








q life as a teacher, I have 
_“— reached the conviction 
that what teachers need most is not more theory 
or method, but a wider outlook, a clearer vision, 
and deeper convictions concerning matters of 
great importance to the lives of the children 
which they try to influence.” 

You will find the book very interesting. Cloth 
bound and printed on fine book paper. 114 pages. 








special occasions holiday 
grams, etc. ie 


Prices 
If remittance accompa 
| a: order 
Single copies. sae 
Dozen copies sewed 
IN, nna din cba wededasinad aed wieses 








-15 prepaid 
1.30 prepaid 
10.00 prepaid 





The prices quoted here are Postpaid if your order is over $3.00 and Remittance is 
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CATALOG CARDS 
e cards are made of a high quality 
n rags by a special formula. Ragged 
are eliminated by a rotary 
ng machine. They are punched to 
standard size rods in library card 


ts. ° 


SREAIRESENEAE ES. “A+ 





No. I-3111, Red guide lines with blue faint 
Punched with round hole to fit 
ro Per 1,000 $3.30 
No. I-3112, Red guide lines, no blue faint 
ir For typewriter use. Punched for 
rod 3 
No. 1-3113, 
typewriter use. 


Plain cards, no ruling. 
Punched for rods. 


Write for prices on 
quantity wanted. 
LIBRARY PRIMER 
4 {his Library 
>, Primer, written by 
Henry Ormal Sev- 
erance, Librarian 
of the University 
of Missouri, is a 
guide or text book 
| intended for the 
| librarian of a high 
school, of a small 
public library or 
of a small special 
library. It is writ- 
ten in simple but 
explicit language 
and has won high 
favor everywhere. 
It is used as a 
textbook for li- 
training classes in normal schools 
- the training of teachers in other 
ons in the principles of library 
methods, 
Library Primer, Cloth.... 


larger quantities 


segs + 


Library Primer. 


Severance 


a 


. -$1.32 


$1.00 


knife - 


GUMMED LABELS FOR 
LIBRARY BOOKS 


Labels pasted on the outside 
of each library book, and mark- 
ed with its call number, doing 
away with the necessity of look- 
ing inside of each book for the 
classification and author number 
when putting the shelves in or- 
der or in returning books to 
their proper places. 


This Library Book Label il- 
lustrated is extra gummed, clear- 
ly printed, well cut and perfect 
in sticking quality. 

No. E-5157 Library Label, per 


LOOSE-LEAF LIBRARY 
ACCESSION BOOK 


The binder is loose-leaf, con- 
structed in such a manner as 
to lock the sheets in. They may 
be easily removed, however, for 
typewriter recording. The bin- 
der has a metal back, and is 
covered with Leatheroid. The 
loose-leaf accession book is a 
time saver, the sheets fitting in- 


to standard typewriters without 


folding. 
No. I-3123, Loose-leaf Ac- 
cession Book, complete. .$2.50 
No. I-3123S, Extra Shects, 
per 100 


FLAGS 
Every School should have a 


SPECIAL SCHOOL FLAG 
BUNTING 


In ordering Flags give num- 
ber and then size of Flag want- 
ed. 


LIBRARY CARDS AND POCKETS 











No. 1-9088 
Accurate library records are made pos- 
sible with this library card and its ac- 
companying pocket. The pocket is pasted 
on the cover of the book. When the book 
is out the card is filed, having upon it 
the borrower's name, the date when the 
book is due, the title of the book and its 
author. 
No. 


No. I-9087 


Library charging cards, 
35c; per 1,000 
No. I-9087, Library Card pockets, 
and durable manila, per 100. . 
Per 1,000 


LIBRARY CHARGING TRAY 


This tray is intend- 
ed for the librarian’s 
desk, or the desk of 
the person who has 
charge of loaning 
books. Made to fit 
our No. I1-9088, Li- 
orary Charging Cards. 
As books are 
from the library 
loan card is taken 
from the pocket in 
the book and placed 
in this file, giving an 
accurate check on all 
books out. Made of 
ak with natural quar- 
tered oak finish, hing- 
ed top. 8 inches in 

length. Capacity 600 cards. Complete with 

alphabetical index. 

No. I-953, Library 
plete, each 


ay, com- 


..+-$2.00 
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Editorials: 


Why Elect a County Superintendent by 
a County Board of Education? 

A Study of the Output of Teacher-Train- 
ing Departments in Missouri High 
Schools. 

Nearly a Million Studying Latin 

A Community That Communes 

The Educated Mind is the Greatest Pro- 
ducing Agency in the World 





UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSION 


June 22 to August 1 


A SPECIAL TRIP AT A 
SPECIAL PRICE 


Eight weeks of study and travel which includes 
the following: The Grand Canyon; Los Angeles 
and vicinity; the wonders of Yosemite Valley; 
San Francisco and the Bay region; six weeks 
at the University of California in Berkeley; a 
1,000 mile ride on the Pacific Ocean; Seattle; 
Portland; Salt Lake City; Colorado Springs and 
vicinity. 

We have made this tour for the last six sum- 
mers and know the ground thoroughly. This 
trip with its great advantages can be taken at 
a very reasonable figure, in fact you will be sur- 
prised at the smallness of the cost. 

If you are interested and wish detailed informa- 
tion, address 


F. J. KIRKER, Conductor 

U. of C. Tours, 

Junior College of Kansas City, 
Kansas City, Mo. 











Geography and the Higher Citizenship... 

History of Education in Missouri 

Monett Uses a Single Salary Schedule... . 

Reading in the Primary Grades 

State Superintendent Sends Information 
SI ns so aaa es ae eke ee 

Why Not an Exchange of Public School 
Teachers Among the English Speaking 


Plans for the World Conference on Edu- 
cation 


Summer Positions 


for Energetic Superintendents 
and Principals 


If you have an Automobile 
we have a JOB for you 


The principals and superintendents who 
last Summer handled blocks of territory for 
us and earned 2 to 3 times their regular salary for a similar 

period, will earn even more this Summer. 

Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia is known the school 
world over as the finest reference work ever published. It 
is respected and needed by every school in the country. 
Approved by every state where formal approval is issued 
+ « « endorsed by le. pading members ofthe N. E. A. ... used 
in thousands of schools today . . . Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia offers you, now, a 
greater opportunity than ever before. 
Sales reach new records every month. 

Join us. Increase your salary this 
Summer in the worth-while Compton 
service. We will give you training 
under an experienced man and every 
assistance to assure your success. We 
believe this to be by far the most profit- 
able Summer opportunity offered to 
school men .. . and the most 
dignified and desirable. A limited 
number of permanent positions also 
open. Write for cuneate details of | 
our proposition, today, as territories | 
will soon be assign 


$1650 
School Service Department 10 |. 13 weeks last 
H 


Summer, E. 
F. E. Compton & Co. Bomitton corned 


58 E. Washington Street, CHICAGO Compton Service 
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T IS STIMULATING to one’s spirit to 

oceasionally find a man who has the 

courage of his convictions and who has 
not eatered to so-ealled public opinion so 
long that he has no opinions of his own. 
The Twentieth Amendment is apparently 
lost for the time being. Private greed 
has won a temporary victory over hu- 
manity by a campaign of misrepresenta- 
tion and fear-inspiring propaganda. By 
these means it has 
led many honest people 
to oppose the measure 
from the highest motives. When metro- 
politan newspapers print such frighten- 
ing phrases as ‘‘making each child under 
the age of eighteen a ward of the federal 
government’’, ‘‘having an army of inspec- 
tors invading the sacred precincts of our 
homes’’, ‘‘interference of federal inquisi- 
tors with parental control’’, it is little 
wonder that good people should become 
alarmed. When they quote statisties tak- 
en when a federal child labor law was in 
foree, without saying that such was the 
case, and, trusting to the general forget- 
fulness of the public, evidently assume 
that people will think that the small num- 
ber of children employed in gainful oc- 
cupations at that time was due to the 
effectiveness of state laws, is it any won- 
der that the ordinary citizen can see no 
great need for federal regulation of child 
labor? 

In view of the apparent predominating 
public sentiment against the measure it is 
refreshing to read the following from the 
pen of John Case, editor of the Missouri 
Ruralist and President of the State Board 
of Agriculture: 

‘The Missouri legislature will be called 
upon to vote approval or disapproval of 
the bill which if ratified by a majority 
of states will give Congress power to 
regulate child labor. From what I ean 
learn, farm organization leaders are unani- 
mously on record opposing the bill, be- 
lieving that if approved it might prevent 
farm children from contributing labor in 
support of the family. In this way they 
are in hearty aceord with industry which 


COMMENDABLE 
COURAGE 


is desirous of having it killed so the 
chanees are that the bill never will be 
ratified. I have only one man’s opinion 
but for once I find myself in disagreement 
with my fellows. I’m very much inclined 
to favor this bill and to urge it approval 
by the Missouri legislature. I'll tell you 
why: 

**With all the injustice of farmers pro- 
dueing food below cost there never has 
been any single injustice so great as that 
perpetrated upon the farm child who 
works long hours without a penny in 
compensation. The city child at least has 
something to show for his labor. The 
farm child has not even the satisfaction 
of handling a pay envelope to his mother 
after a hard week’s work. 

**T do not believe that if Congress should 
be given power to regulate child labor 
they would apply that power to the rural 
districts. It is meant as a safeguard against 
the sweat shops and factories of the cities 
where thousands of children toil under 
unsanitary conditions for low wage. But 
if it were applied to the country so that 
the child who now labors would have time 
for school and for play instead of putting 
long hours in the field, who is there to 
object? Then food prices must rise to the 
level of profitable production after labor 
is employed or we of the farms for a sea- 
son will stop producing except for our 
own needs. Bar child labor and a crisis 
in agriculture is reached. I for one am 
willing to see it come that greater good 
may result. It is time for emancipation of 
the farm ehild.’’ 

N VIEW of the widespread statements 

concerning the great danger of giving 

power to Congress for fear that that 
body of our elected representatives would 
exercise such power to the limit, regard- 
less of the consequences, it is not inapropos 
to ask if Congress has ever acted in such 
an autocratic and senseless way with the 

power that it has. 

DO YOU BELIEVE It is clothed with 
se? the power of taxa- 

tion; and as John Marshall pointed out 
the power to tax is the power to destroy. 
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Yet everybody knows that Congress has 
not exercised its full power in this di- 
rection. It has demonstrated its power 
to take over the control of the railroads, 
yet it as willingly surrendered that power 
when the necessity for its exercise was 
removed. It has power to make treaties 
and by that power it could give the whole 
country to England, or parcel it out 
among the nations as its inanity might 
suggest. But who has any fear of its 
doing so? It has power to declare war 
so that tomorrow it might mobilize for 
the purpose of attacking all the members 
of the League of Nations. It has control 
of our monetary system and ean restrict 
or increase the circulating medium at its 
will. It has never exercised its power in 
this direction to the ruination of the com- 
merce of the nation, a thing which it might 
do at any time. 

Really so long as Congress is elected by 
the people, so long as it is composed of 
American citizens, we have little reason to 
fear that it will do any of the foolish 
things that certain folk say that it would 
be sure to do in the event that it was 
given a right to legislate on the subject 
of child labor. 

WHY ELECT A COUNTY SUPERIN- 
TENDENT BY A COUNTY BOARD 
OF EDUCATION? 

HE PRIVILEGE of voting for our 

publie servants is one which we are 

loath to surrender. When we are 
asked to do so we are apt to object with- 
out giving the matter much thought. Of 
course the franchise should not be taken 
away from the people! 

Were we to consider the question care- 
fully, we would, undoubtedly, conclude 
that many publie servants can be better 
chosen by a board of selected men than 
by the voters at large; and we would see 
that we have committed such selection 
to such boards in many eases without 
suffering thereby. The presidents of our 
state educational institutions, the direct- 
ing heads of our state eleemosynary 
and penal institutions, city superintend- 
ents of schools, and the state, county and 
city officers whose duties are professional 
or technical may all be cited as in- 
stances of public servants appointed by 
boards selected for that purpose. 

The chief objection to the selection of 


a county superintendent by a county boa 
of education as is provided for in 1 
Community School Bill now before t 
Missouri General Assembly is: ‘‘It is n 
democratiec.’’ Let us look at the prese 


method and then at the proposed meth: 
so that we may compare them with 1 
gard to their democracy. 


The present method 

The county superintendent is elect: 
every four years at the annual seh 
meetings. There are two general method 
of getting on the ticket: 
inated by a political convention; (2 
simply filing intention of candidacy wit! 
the county clerk. The voters who vi 


(1) being nom- 


in the annual meeting vote for their choice 


and the one receiving the highest numb 
of votes is declared elected. 
The proposed method 

Under the provisions of the Communit; 
School Bill the voters of the county wou 
elect at the annual school meeting s 
members of a county board of educati 
After the first election two will be elect 
each year for a term of three years. T) 
members cannot be elected from the sa 
township. This board will have pow 
to select the county superintendent 
schools. 


Advantages and disadvantages of the 

present method. 

All that can be claimed as an advanta 
of the present method is that the peo) 
vote directly for the superintendent a 
that he is therefore more directly respons 
sible to the people for the proper adm 
istration of his office. It is an open qu 
tion as to whether he would feel a 
more direct responsibility to the people 
he were elected directly by them than 
he were elected by a board of educati 
which had been elected by and were 
sponsible to the people. City superinte: 
ents are elected by such a board and w 
will assert that city superintendents : 
less coneerned about following out t 
wishes of the people as a whole than : 
the county superintendents? Some of t 
apparent disadvantages of the pres« 
plan are as follows: 
whole cannot study carefully the qua 
fications of the candidates. It is comm 


knowledge that wide acquaintance, }0- 


litieal affiliations, mixing ability and ot! 


(1) The people as a 
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lities of minor importance count more 
popular election than experience, 
‘aining, and other more important quali- 
tions. 
2) Many candidates entering the field 
ke it probable that the candidate elect- 
| will be a minority candidate. Instances 
ight be cited of a superintendent’s 
ing been elected by the votes of only 
fourth of those voting. In such a ease 
hree-fourths of the voters are foreed to 
accept a county superintendent whom they 
lo not want. 
3) A populous city, the school. of which 
not come under the supervision or 
uence of a county superintendent, may 
‘termine the election of a county super- 
itendent of schools. Many counties in 
ssouri have cities so large that their 
te overwhelms the country vote. In 
st counties the combined vote of the 
ties and towns in elections is 
eater than the combined vote of all 
country districts over which the coun- 
superintendent has jurisdiction, and 
se towns that have no direct interest 
the county superintendent may and do, 
some instances, determine his election. 
4) The wide acquaintance which is 
ecessary to popular election, the long 
“mpaign, the numerous factors that may 
termine the results, and the humilia- 
tion of possible defeat deter many of the 
st competent people from presenting 
mselves for election to this office. The 
ters cannot select a man and then try 
induce him to accept the position. This 
process is in fact reversed. The candidate 
seleets himself and then proceeds to try 
to induce the people to accept him. 


senool 


The disadvantages and advantages of the 
proposed method 

lhe greatest disadvantage, perhaps, of 

the proposed method is the selection of 

the proper men for members of the county 


board. Yet this same disadvantage is in- 
ent in the selection of the county su- 
‘intendent by popular vote. If we may 
take the character of other boards as be- 
indicative of the kind of men we 
eht expect to be elected to this board, 
have a right to believe that they would 
selected from among the best class of 
itizens. What is the general type of men 
ow on our boards of education in cities 


and towns, our county hospital boards, 
and our county courts. They are men, 
usually, of broad business experience, pub- 
lie spirited, and honest. It is hardly con- 
ceivable that six men elected from differ- 
ent parts of the county would be beneath 
the average citizen in these qualities. The 
advantages of having the county superin- 
tendent elected by a county board of edu- 
cation have already been suggested by 
the enumeration of the disadvantages of 
the present method. They are: (1) A 
county board of education can examine 
the personal and professional qualifica- 
tions of candidates for the position. It 
can get direct and confidential informa- 
tion regarding his experience, schooling, 
character and personal fitness. (2) No 
matter how many candidates are before 
the board for consideration no election 
can be made without two-thirds voting 
together. Therefore, the people as a 
whole are better represented than they 
might be in a popular election. (3) A 
city or cities could not control the eleec- 
tion. (4) Because the proposed law pre- 
vents two persons being elected to the 
board from the same township, it makes 
possible the representation of minorities 
on the board of education. Thus people 
who would have no voice in the selection 
of a county superintendent by popular 
vote (for the reason that other sections 
always outvote them) might have a rep- 
resentative on the county board of educa- 
tion. (5) A county board would in all 
probability not elect a person to the po- 
sition of superintendent who had the op- 
position of any considerable number of 
people or any worthwhile section of the 
county. It appears that, from the point 
of view of real democracy, the proposed 
plan has many advantages over the present 
plan. 

But there are other advantages to the 
credit of the proposed plan. The county 
superintendent is not only selected by the 
board but he is the board’s ministerial of- 
ficer. He can for cause be dismissed by 
the board. At present there is no one 
to whom the county superintendent can 
go for advice and there is no one in au- 
thority to object to any of his actions or 
policies. If he should become objection- 
able to everyone in the county there is 
nothing that can be done until his term 
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of four years expires. If he has plans 
for the improvement and development of 
the schools he cannot submit them to a 
board of representative citizens for their 
consideration, suggestions or amendments. 
He must try them on the whole people. 
If they prove to be good no one is in 
authority to help him extend them. If 
they show themselves to be unwise there 
has been no one to warn him or to pre- 
vent the waste of the trial. 

Again, because the Community School 
Bill provides that two members of the 
county board of education shall be elected 
each year it is thereby made a continuing 
body. Always two members of the board 
have had at least one year of experience 
and two members have had at least two 
years of experience. A continuous con- 
structive policy is thus made _ possible. 
A new county superintendent need not 
upset all that has been done. He does 
not have to begin his work in the dark 
and fumble for a year before he knows 
something about the conditions and needs 


of the schools as is now the ease with ; 
newly elected man. 

In view of the advantages of having 
the county superintendent elected by a 
board of education it seems strange that 
there would be any who object to 
Why should we continue to ask county 
superintendents to work without the a 
vice and counsel of a lay board when no 
city superintendent would for a mome 
be rash enough to attempt the directi: 
of a city system without the aid of such 
a responsible body. 

Why should the people be satisfied to 
elect a county superintendent for a period 
of four years and agree to pay his salary 
for that time without delegating anyone 
to cheek his work, to see that he gave 
honest effort and all his time to the servy- 
ices for which he was being paid? We 
would not trust our money to a director- 
less bank? (Our laws do not permit us 
to be so careless with our money, banks 
must have directors.) Why should we 
willingly trust our schools ta a directorless 
county school system? 


A Study of the Output of Teacher-Training Departments 
in Missouri High Schools 
By ROSCOE V. CRAMER 


The following is a resume of what is undoubtedly the most comprehensive and thorough- 
going study of the product of the high school teacher-training departments that has ever been 


made in Missouri. 
6215 teacher-training graduates. 


Superintendent Cramer has collected, compiled, and studied data from 
This number represents practically 90 per cent. of all 


pupils who have finished this course since its inception in 1913-14. 
The amount of labor necessary to trace this large number of people for a ten year period 


is evidently enormous and Mr. Cramer is to be congratulated for this outstanding service. 


HE PURPOSE of this investigation was 

to determine the general characteristics 

of the graduates from the teacher-train- 
ing courses and to find out what they have 
actually done since their graduation. With 
this information the professional service which 
these courses are rendering may be more ac- 
curately evaluated and the administrative 
policies for making them more valuable may 
be more intelligently formulated. 


Age, Sex, and Grade School Training of the 
Graduates 


TABLE I 


Median age of graduates when T-T certificates 
were issued 

Year 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 

Median 
age 
Year 

Median 


age 


18.6 
1923 


18.9 
1921 


18.6 


1922 


18.8 
1919 


18.7 
1920 


18.7 18.6 18.5 18.5 18.6 


—Editor 


The median age for all graduates is 18.6 
years. Fifty per cent. of all the graduates’ 
ages range between 17.9 and 19.5 years. It 
is observed from the table that there is prac- 
tically no change of median ages for the 
ten year period. 


TABLE Il 


Ages when T-T eertificates were issued 
6215 graduates are considered 

Age 14-15 16 17 16 19 2021-49 
Per cent. 

of 
graduates .4 3.9 38.4 22 8.8 

From this table it is seen that 4.3 per cent. 
of all the graduates were under 17 years of 
age, that 14.1 per cent. were older than 
and that 81.6 per cent. were between 
and 20 inclusive. The median age of the 
women was practically one half year younger 
than that of the men. 


21.2 
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TABLE Ill 

Per cent. of men and women T-T graduates 

by years 

1914 1915 1916 
10.5 12.6 


1917 1918 1919 
12.3 7.3 6.4 
Women 91.5 89.5 37.4 87.7 92.7 93.6 
Year 1920 1922 1923 Total 
Men 6.0 5.6 9.1 8.6 9.4 
Women 94.0 90.9 91.4 90.6 

Of all the graduates 9.4 per cent. are men; 
but the per cent. of men for the different 
years shows a decided variation ranging from 
12.6 in 1916 to 5.6 in 1921. It is notable 
that the number of men graduating from 
soochen-tuaining courses is proportionally 
much less than the number of men teaching 
in the rural schools. In 1921 twenty-two per 
cent. of the rural teachers were men. 

Since the teacher-training departments in 
the high schools were created primarily for 
the purpose of training teachers for the rural 
sc! 100ls it is interesting to know the per cent. 
of graduates that have lived on farms and 
have received their grade school education in 
the rural schools. 


Year 
Men 8.5 


TABLE IV 

Per cent. of graduates completing grade school 
training in the rural and in the elemen- 

tary (town) schools 

1914 1915 1916 1917 


35.5 37.8 36.3 41.8 


1918 1919 


Year 
50.5 


Rural 
Ele- 
mentary 64.5 
Year 


62.2 63.7 
1920 1921 
Rural 49.7 51.9 49.5 47.9 
Elementary 50.3 48.1 50.5 . 52.1 

It is evident from this table that the per- 
centage of rural students completing teacher- 
training work has been gradually increasing 
and that these courses are more and more 
coming to be used for training rural young 
folk for teaching in the rural schools. 

A Basis for Evaluating T-T Work 

A fundamental basis for evaluating the 
work of a teacher-training institution is the 
service that its graduates have rendered rath- 
er than the number of graduates it has pro- 
duced. 


58.2 D. 49.5 


1922 Total 


TABLE V 

Per cent. of graduates who have taught 
Year 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 
Taught 82.5 85.7 85.7 81.5 84.9 86.0 
Year 1920 1921 1922 1923 Total 
Taught 87.5 88.0 79.4 69.7 81.8 

It is significant to find that the lowest per 
cent. of graduates teaching is for the years 
of 1922 and 1923. This investigation shows 
that 16 per cent. of the graduates do not 
teach during the first year after their 
graduation. This might explain the low per- 
entage for 1923, but there is no apparent 
reason for the low percentage in 1922 except 
competition with teachers holding third and 
second grade certificates. The lowest per- 
centage of graduates teaching was found in 
the wealthy counties of North Missouri and 
in the counties where there are more than 
one teacher-training high school. 
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TABLE VI 
Median period of service of teacher-training 
graduates, in years 

Year 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 
Median 4.5 3.8 3.7 3.6 3.5 3.9 
Year 1920 1921 1922 1923 Total 
Median 2.0 2.7 2.2 a 2.6 

Of course the niedian period of services de- 
creases gradually because the number of pos- 
sible years decreases by one year each school 
term. The median for all graduates compares 
favorably with the median for all rural school 
teachers of Missouri, being 2.6 years as 
against 2.5. 

Tenure of T-T Graduates 

Tenure is an important factor in teaching 
since it indicates not only the degree of ap- 
preciation in which the teacher is held by 
the patrons but the measure of satisfaction 
that the teacher experiences in her work with 
a given group of pupils. The graduates of 
1914 taught about three years in a district, 
when the median is considered. About the 
same length of tenure is shown for each group 
graduating in the following years up to and 
including 1920. In 1921 and 1922 the me- 
dian declined to practically one year, which 
shows that 50 per cent of the graduates for 
these years taught more than one year. 
Types of Schools in Which T-T Graduates 

Teach 

For the ten year period only 9.4 per cent 
of the graduates taught in elementary (town) 
schools during their first year of experience. 
It is significant that more than 90 per cent. 
of these graduates did their first teaching in 
the type of school for which they were trained 
—the rural school. Table VII shows an in- 
creasingly large percentage of teacher-train- 
ing graduates have taught exclusively in rural 
schools since their graduation. Beginning 
with the graduates of 1914 those who have 
taught only in the rural schools constitute 
43.6 per cent. of the total. Each year, by 
almost an even rate of increase, the percent- 
age of these has steadily climbed until 1923 
which finds 90% of that year’s class with ex- 
clusive rural school experience. The reverse 
process obtains with those who have taught 
exclusively in elementary (town) schools. 
The largest per cent. being 18.3 in 1914 and 
the smallest 6.3 in 1923. Those who have 
taught in two or more types of school show a 
steady decrease since 1914, beginning in that 
year with 34.2 and ending with none for the 
year 1923. Of the 4710 teacher-training 
graduates who have taught 68.4 per cent. 
have taught exclusively in the rural schools. 

he median period of total teaching service 

for graduates from 1914 to 1921 varies ac- 
cording to the type of school taught: rural 
2.7 years, elementary 4.0 years, and in two 
or more types 5 years 
Why T-T Graduates Never Taught, Discon- 

tinued Teaching, and Taught Irregularly 

The total number of graduates not teaching 
is 1095 only 89 or 8.2 per cent. of these failed 
to give a reason therefor. The five major 
reasons assigned are: college attendance 27.1; 
marriage 15.3; at home 8.0; failure to get a 
school 6.7. 
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Of the number who discontinued teaching 
32.6 failed to assign a reason. The five prin- 
cipal reasons given are: marriage 39.9; col- 
lege 10.8; business 7.9; at home 2.3; de- 
ceased 1.4. 

The data show that over half of those who 
taught irregularly did so in order to attend 
college for further teaching preparation. 


College Training of Graduates 


Of the number who attended college 90 per 
cent. attended for the purpose of further 
qualifying themselves for teaching. The me- 
dian time spent in college was 9 months or 
one college year. 


Size of T-T Graduate Classes, High School 
Year of Completing Work, the Change of 
T-T Certificate to First Grade County 


The lowest median number of graduates in 
the teacher-training classes was 6.7 in 1918 
and the highest was 11.7. For the ten year 
period the median number was 7.9 graduates. 

During the ten year period 55 per cent. of 
the graduates changed their teacher-training 
certificates to first grade county certificates 
as provided by law. In arriving at this per- 
centage only those who had taught two or 
more years were considered. 

The data shows that 67.9 per cent. of the 
graduates did their teacher-training work in 
the junior and senior years of the high schcol 
course; 18.3 per cent. in the senior year; 5.4 
per cent. in the post-graduate year; 1.9 per 
cent in the senior and post-graduate years 
and 6.5 per cent. failed to report on this 
item. 


Outstanding Facts 


1. The median age of the teacher-training 
graduates in Missouri was eighteen and one- 
half years for the ten year period (1914- 
1923). 

2. There is a tendency for the teacher- 
training departments to be chiefly training 
schools for women. 

3. An increasing proportion of the teach- 
er-training graduates for the ten year period 
sams from the rural and village communi- 
ies. 

4. The percentage of teacher-training 
graduates not teaching has been increasing 
since 1921. 

5. The period of teaching service of the 
graduates varies according to the type of 
school taught. _It_is the lowest for graduates 
teaching exclusively in the rural school. 

6. The teacher-training graduate is a suc- 
cessful teacher as indicated by the great 
number of school years taught in one school 
district. 


7. The predominant reason that graduates 
give for discontinuing teaching is matrimony. 

8. College attendance is the outstanding 
reason given for teaching school irregularly. 

9. There is evidence that most of the 
teacher-training graduates who go to college 
go to make further preparation for teaching. 


10. The actual teaching service of 


teacher-training graduates who did all th 


teacher-training courses in the senior year 
post-graduate year is better than for th 
who carried the course in the junior a 
senior years. 

11. Fifty-five per cent. of the teach 


training graduates who have taught at least 


two years have changed their teacher-traini 


s 


certificate, as provided by law, to a first 


grade county certificate. 
12. The median number of graduates 
the teacher-training classes for the ten y« 


period is 7.9 for 771 classes in 107 hich 


schools. 


General Conclusions 


1. The teacher-training departments 


Missouri high schools have rendered the stat« 
a professional service in the preparation aid 
in the placement of trained teachers for t)x 


rural schools. The period of teaching serv 


has been above that for the general rura! 


teaching population in 1922. 


2. The teacher-training departments will 


be able to render further service to the state 


if the teacher-training graduates are not com 


pelled to compete for positions with the th 


and second grade teachers who have lit! 


or no professional training. These teach 


prevent a number of the graduates from se- 


curing schools. 
3. Teacher-training departments in o 
high school in each county ought to be ec 


tinued until the rural teachers of the stat 


have the training now required of the teach 
training graduates. This would give pr: 
tically every rural school a teacher with s| 
cial training to teach. 


4. This study shows that in some secti 


of the state, practically all of the rural teach 


ers have the training of the teacher-training 


graduates; and in other sections the teach 
training departments cannot supply the « 
mand for trained teachers. Therefore, t 


State Department of Education should be giv- 
en power to approve high schools for teacher- 


training aid not only on the number of pu} 


enrolled, but also on the per cent. of the grai- 
uates that enter teaching during the two years 


following completion of the teacher-training 


courses. This method of approval of teach 
training schools would give the state va! 
received for money expended, and place t 


teacher-training schools where trained rural 


teachers are needed. 

5. Each teacher-training school should 
required to keep a professional record of 
its graduates for at least five years. It 
just as important for an institution traini 
teachers at state expense to know what 
output does after graduation as to know wi! 
its students do before graduation. 
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Nearly a Million Studying Latin in American Institutions 


Report of Investigation by American Classical League. 


Aggregate Time Given to 


Latin Greater Than That Given to Any Other Secondary School Subject. 
Latin Students Surpass Others in General Academic Efficiency. 


By JAMES F. ABEL 


Assistant Specialist in Rural Education, Bureau of Education 


YOURSES in Latin are enrolling more high- 
& school students than courses in all the 
other foreign languages combined. The 
average daily time outside the class now given 
by Latin pupils to the preparation of their 
lessons is considerably greater than is re- 
quired for any other subject in the secondary 
school. Latin students surpass non-Latin stu- 
dents in the mastery of other subjects, and 
the superiority seems to be due to something 
gained from the study of Latin rather than 
to greater initial ability. 
the percentage of secondary schools offer- 
ing Latin is greater than that of such schools 
otiering any or all other foreign languages, 
and the percentage of those giving four years 
of Latin is greater than that of those giving 
three years of French, the foreign language 
next hig!~ t in enrollment. In addition to 
the; * young people studying Latin in 
the se ary schools, 40,000 more are pur- 
suing cusrses in it in the colleges. Of 609 
colleges in the continental United States 606 
will accept and 214 require Latin for admis- 
sion to an A B course. One-half the State 
departments of education are distinctly friend- 
ly to the study of Latin, 15 are sympathetic, 
7 pe and only 2 unsympathetic or un- 
Irienc y. 


a 


Teachers in Small Places Lack Preparation 

Approximately 22,500 teachers of Latin are 
employed in the secondary schools, and the 
demand for well-trained teachers is steadily 
increasing. In places of fewer than 2,500 
population nearly 40 per cent of the teachers 
of high-school Latin have never gone beyond 
the secondary school stage in their study of 
the language. The number of secondary pu- 
pils who study Latin is 9.8 per cent fewer 
than it was in 1914-15, but this is due to the 
enormous increase in high-school enrollment, 
and is about equal to the percentage decrease 
in combined modern foreign language enroll- 
ment for the same period. 

_ Greek occupies a much less important place 
than Latin in secondary and collegiate instruc- 
tion. About 11,000 high-school and 16,000 
college students are studying that language. 
Unly 20 colleges require a knowledge of Greek 
for admission to an A B course, though 559 
will accept it. Eight of the State departments 
of education are friendly toward the study of 
Greek, one-half are neutral, and 16 unfriendly. 
_t+hese are the main facts about the status 
ot Latin and Greek in our secondary schools 
as they were found in a three-year investiga- 
tion carried on under the direction of the 
American Classical League. 


General Co-operation Produced Excellent 
Results 

The league, through an advisory committee 
of 15 members, the General Education Board, 
8 regional committees, 48 leading professors 
of education and psychology, the United States 
Bureau of Education, the State Department 
of Education of New York, the College En- 
trance Examination Board, and 8,595 teach- 
ers, mostly of the classics, carried on the 
work. Educational history records no finer 
attempt on the part of school people to evalu- 
ate fairly some part of their school program 
and to find ways of bettering it. Interest in 
the survey has been very keen and the final 
report eagerly awaited. The first part has 
recently come from the press. (The Classical 
Investigation Conducted by the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the American Classical League. Part 
1, General Report. Princeton University 
Press, Princeton, 1924.) 

With nearly a million young people study- 
ing Latin, 31 per cent of them for more than 
two years, it was necessary, of course, to 
inquire into what good the student may get 
from a course in that language, what the 
school should try to give him through it, and 
how the courses should be planned and car- 
ried out to be of the most help to him. 

In trying to find out what the aims of the 
Latin course should be the committee gathered 
objective data by means of scientific studies, 
including tests and measurements, and subjec- 
tive data in the form of expert opinion from 
experienced secondary teachers of Latin, 
teachers of various other subjects, and profes- 
sors of education and psychology. The final 
simplified list of aims that are considered val- 
id, since they express the advantages that stu- 
dents derive from a course in Latin, include: 
Greater ability to read and understand Latin 
and to understand those elements in English 
related to Latin; greater ability to read, 
speak, and write English and to learn other 
foreign languages; development of correct 
mental habits, of an historical and cultural 
background, of right attitudes toward social 
situations, and of literary appreciation; gain- 
ing a knowledge of the simpler principles of 
language structure; and improvement in 
the pupils’ written English. Mere ability to 
read new Latin after the student leaves high 
school or college and increased ability to make 
formal logical analyses are not considered as 
proper aims of the course. 

To answer the question “What should be 
taught in Latin in order to benefit the student 
most in the things set out in the aims?” 
the committee again made use of a large num- 
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ber of tests and measurements and the opin- 
ions of experienced teachers. In the general 
recommendations as to what the course should 
be, “reading Latin’ is defined as understand- 
ing thought directly through Latin as it stands, 
without translation into English. Much of the 
time in the first three semesters should be 
given to reading large quantities of well- 
graced easy Latin, so selected as to help the 
pupil gain a power to use and think in the 
language and at the same time give him a 
knowledge of the history and life of the 
Romans. Formal study of the vocabulary and 
grammar of the language, the committee re- 
ports, should be considerably reduced in 
amount and so arranged as to assist in de- 
veloping power to read and understand Latin. 
Practice in writing Latin should be continued 
throughout the first three years of the course. 
Teachers should be allowed freedom of choice 
in the authors to be read, so that they may 
select the material they think best suited to 
bring the historical and cultural benefits of 
Latin to their pupils. 


Transfer of Training Fully Discussed 


Judging the best methods of teaching Latin 
brought up the old question of formal disci- 
pline and of transfer of training. The pos- 
sibility of transferring good mental habits, 
right social attitudes, and independent appli- 
cation of facts and processes acquired in the 
study of one field to achievement in another 
field is generally recognized. Moreover, pu- 
pils may be taught to increase the amount 
of transfer. 

The position of the committee is that in 
teaching Latin both teacher and pupi! must 
have continued practice in developing habits 
of generalization and consequent transfer, 
first, by training in a desired habit or trait; 
second, by putting those habits or traits in 
their most generally usable form; third, by 
teaching the pupil to apply them to situations 
not connected with Latin; and, fourth, by 
creating strong motives for the transfer to 
some particular field or fields. A habit or 
trait repeatedly applied to other fields may 
become automatic. The committee believes 
that habits of mental work, tendency to neg- 
lect distractions, ideals of thoroughness, ac- 
curacy and precision, and right attitudes to- 
ward study are some of tiie mental traits that 
may be acquired through the study of Latin 
and transferred to other lines of endeavor. 
Specific directions as to the teaching methods 


to be used in attaining these ends are given 
in the report. 

Are secondary students of Latin stronger 
in other school subjects than those students 
that do not enroll in the Latin courses? If 
they are, is the difference due to native ability 
or to something in the study of Latin itself? 
The committee gathered a large body of evi- 
dence from the reports of classical and non- 
classical pupils to determine the answer to 
these questions, 


More Latin Means Greater Superiority 


The records of 10,000 candidates for col- 
lege entrance made in the 10-year period 
1914-1923, inclusive, show that the Latin stu- 
dents do better by about 13 per cent than 
the non-Latin students in all subjects outside 
of Latin and Greek, and in general the greater 
the amount of Latin studied the greater the 
superiority. Three tests made to determine 
the reason for their superiority indicated that 
of the 13 per cent about 2 per cent or 3 per 
cent was due to initial ability and 11 per 
cent or 10 per cent to something in the study 
of Latin. The advocates of formal discipline 
seem to have been right about the disciplinary 
values of Latin. 

This report of the Classical League will 
undoubtedly be a classic in educational inves- 
tigations. The care, thoroughness, and im- 
partiality with which it has been carried on, 
the spirit of scientific inquiry which has ani- 
mated it, and the moderation and reasonable- 
ness with which the conclusions have been 
drawn, all commend it as a remarkable pro- 
ject. 

The findings will come as a surprise to many 
who have thought that the classical languages 
are fast disappearing and should disappear 
from our schools. The study of Greek is 
disappearing, but to find more students of 
Latin than of all other foreign languages com- 
bined giving more hours a day to Latin than 
to any other high-school subject does not 
argue any decrease in vital interest in the 
classics. Neither can one safely say that the 
subject which attracts the pupils of higher 
initial ability and the study of which gives 
them something that greatly increases their 
superiority should be dropped from the cur- 
riculum. The proponents of a study of the 


classics are in a stronger position now than 
they have been for many years. 
—From “School Life.” 
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A Community That Communes 

nger 

= ELLE is not much of a town, viewed sta- Her enumeration of school children exceeds 
site tistically. The casual passerby might well her total population by considerable. These 
149 smile at the name and wonder as to the facts are possible because Belle is more than 
. my whereabouts of the “personal charm and at- a village. She is a community—a community 
ae tractiveness” that would make Belle “the cy- that is more than an area of contiguous farms 
Pr to 

col 

rj { 

stu- 

an 
side 
ater 

the 
line 
that 

per 

pel 
udy 
line 

ary 
will 
ves- The Community High School Building at Belle, Mo. 

im- 

on, nosure of neighboring eyes’ or the envy of and town lots—a community where interests 
ini- her fair competitors. Her population is not are contiguous. The town is the center where 
ble- over 500. There is no striking evidence of the binding lines converge. 
een wealth or unusual prosperity along her at- Belle is a school district, made up originally 
ro- tenuated main street. She is not set down’ of several little, independent districts and 

in the midst of the most fertile or most beau- these were in turn made up of many more or 





iful farming lands of the State. But she is, 
nevertheless, a distinctive town and worthy 
of more than passing notice. 





Belle is the educational center of a com- 
munity, which, being interpreted, means that 
she is also the religious center, the social cen- 
ter and the business center. Her educational 
Statistics when set down beside. her population 
statistics are unusual. The enrollment in her 
public schools equals her total population. 





less independent individuals who came to see 
that independence is an empty name when it 
is coupled with inability. They saw that they 





The Elementary Children of the Community District 


were interdependent so far as having efficient 
schools were concerned and that they could 
improve their educational opportunities only 
by larger co-operation. So a territory of 
about thirty square miles was consolidated 
into one district with Belle as the center. 
With the larger co-operative unit the children 
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now have improved rural and grade schools 
and a first class high school with a teacher- 
training course. 

Notwithstanding the consolidation the de- 
mands for education have grown beyond the 
financial ability of the district when that abil- 
ity is measured in terms of assessed valuation 





The Teacher Training at Community Day in one of the Belle Rural Schools 


and legal rate of school levy. But the people of 
this community act toward matters of educa- 
tion much as they do toward their other needs. 
If they are convinced that a piece of educa- 
tional equipment is needed a way is found for 


A Community Day at one of Belle’s Rural Schools 


its purchase. When they were convinced that 
their schools needed equipment for physical 
education, dimes, quarters and dollars were 
forthcoming from private purses to secure 
the equipment. The school now meets the 
full requirements of the physical education 
course. When it was realized that a moving 
picture machine would add to the efficiency 
of instruction and furnish to the community 
a part of the needed recreation, they didn’t 
stop with saying there is no money in the 
school fund for such a purchase. They found 
that they could not afford to do without a 
portable picture machine and contributed pri- 
vately for its installation, so that visual in- 
struction is now a part of the regular work 
of the school, and co-operative picture shows 
for the entertainment of the community are 
not uncommon. This may be a little dis- 





tasteful to the regular movie man but tx 
patrons are pleased and the children delighted. 
The little town is without an electric light- 
ing plant. The auditorium of the high schoo! 
was not serving the community to its f 
possibility without means of lighting. ) 
money was available from the public funds 


for the installation of a lighting system; but 
again the people were willing to pay for what 
they wanted and some three dozen men of 
the community saw to it that a Delco Light- 
ing Plant was put in. Now the bright lights 
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of the Belle school house invite the people to 
eather in it for numerous meetings and en- 
tertainments that continue to weld the com- 
munity into a co-operative group. 

All of this was made possible by the larger 
group co-operation. All enjoy the advantages 
that were denied to each so long as they held 
to the little district, independent, individualis- 
tic, but powerless. 

But even the consolidation would not have 
yrought these improved conditions to the peo- 
ple with out proper leadership. The school 
ward found the leader they needed in the 

erson of their Superintendent Chas. R. Johns- 
ton. This enterprising young man has taken 


the high desires, the energy and the ability 
of the community and organized it into a 
working unit. He is himself a dynamo of 
energy and he knows every part of his educa- 
tional machine. He has welded connections, 
eliminated short circuits, polished up the con- 
tact points and oiled the gears until all moves 
in harmony and toward the desired goal. 

He has a corps of qualified and efficient 
teachers, a school board that believes in him 
and a group of patrons ready to follow where 
the board and the superintendent lead. His 
work is effective because Belle is a com- 
munity and Belle is a better community be- 
cause of his effective work. 


The Educated Mind is the Greatest Producing Agency 
in the World 


By JNO. H. GEHRS 


HE ABOVE TITLE is indeed a very 

sweeping statement. It is rare that such 

a sweeping statement can be made with- 
ut qualifying it with exceptions. It has 
een said “every rule has its exceptions,”’ but 
he writer cannot find a single exception to 
he above rule. 

In two previous articles by request we dis- 
ussed the relation of the educated mind to 
mngevity, and saw how short life is in coun- 

tries where illiteracy prevails. In India 91 
er cent of the people are illiterate, and the 
verage age is 22 years and that in the United 
States where 94 per cent of the people are 
literate the average expectancy of life is 51 
ears. In another article we tried to show 
that a high degree of literacy and a great 
umber of inventions and copyrights go hand 
1 hand. That is we may expect from illiterate 
eople little in the way of inventions and 
»pyrights, and the people add little to the 
omforts and conveniences of life. 
In this article we want to discuss the rela- 
tion of the educated mind to productiveness 
agriculture. There are 1,748,000,000 peo- 
ple in the world. The population of the Unit- 
ed States, Canada, South America, and West- 
ern Europe is less than half of the world 
population yet they produce more than % of 
!l the necessities of life. One reason why 
e prefer to live among a highly productive 
ople is because they produce and use abund- 
ntly of food, clothing and shelter. In other 
ords civilized people use more food, cloth- 
g, shelter, and other commodities of life, and 
is, within itself, shows that from the stand- 
int of the producer, transportation agencies, 
merchant, etc., it pays to give people an edu- 
ition for education causes people to have 

ore wants, and to use more. If the mer- 
chants of a city want to increase sales, let 
them provide a way whereby the children may 

tend school say two years longer than usual, 
ind sales and business will soon pick up. 
(he educated person is a greater consumer as 
well as a greater producer. 

To show that the educated mind increases 

productiveness let us submit a few specific ex- 





amples. In Switzerland where illiteracy is as 
low as 0.2 of one per cent the average yield 
of dairy cattle is 6590 pounds of milk in a 
year; whereas in Siberia where 92 per cent 
of the people are illiterate the average pro- 
duction of milk per cow is 1192 pounds. It 
may be said that 100 per cent of the good 
dairy cows of the world are found in the 
civilized nations of the world. This alone is 
enough to justify the expenditure we make 
for agricultural education. Where has the 
best ear of corn been produced? What is the 
home of the best apples in the world? What 
nation or nations produced the best chickens? 
Who developed the most beautiful and useful 
horses? Where did wheat attain a high de- 
gree of perfection? Where are vegetables 
produced and used in great abundance? The 
answer is always the same. The best agricul- 
ture products are produced in the civilized 
nations of the world. 

Not only is the educated mind the greatest 
producing agency in all the world but it is 
likewise true, that knowledge generally func- 
tions. To illustrate, as early as 1915, Mis- 
souri had more pupils studying high school 
agriculture than any other state. The same 
was true for the grades. This has resulted 
in some concrete achievements for Missouri. 
One illustration will suffice. For this illus- 
tration, I will refer to J. Kelly Wright’s Mis- 
sourisms. Agricultural teaching in Missouri 
has functioned well. According to the 1923 
U. S. Yearbook of Agriculture, page 74, Mis- 
souri has fewer tenants than any adjoining 
state. In 1923 Missouri had 28.6 per cent 
tenants; Illinois, 42.7 per cent; Iowa, 41.7 
per cent; Nebraska, 42.9 per cent; Kansas, 
40.4 per cent; Oklahoma, 51.0 per cent and 
Arkansas, 51.3 per cent. This specific con- 
crete illustration shows how the work of the 
schools and the teaching of agriculture has 
specifically functioned. The agriculture taught 
was indeed a great creative force in thus 
reducing tenantry. The agencies in agricul- 


ture assisting in allevaiting tenantry in Mis- 
souri, may well feel proud of having assisted 
in this service. 
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Missourt Expects Every Teacher 10 Do A fhe 
Your State has established and maintains five tea ico! 
have done your full duty only when you have tithe : 


— 





STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


MARYVILLE, MISSOURI 


- 





OT ONLY HAS a teacher a duty to his pupils, his school, and his 


state 





but to Himself. Professionally he owes it to himself to 
secure the best in educational training at the lowest cost. 


This College has been established by the State of Missouri to render 
such service to the teachers of the nineteen counties in Northwest Mis- 





souri. Our scholastic standard is high 


our faculty is adequately trained 


and qualified. Living costs in Maryville, “The Friendly City,” are 


reasonable. 


Our short term of five weeks with five hours credit, opens April 27. 


The summer term opens June 1. PLAN NOW TO ATTEND. 


Ue. W. Lamkin, Pres. 


MaryviL_e, Mo. 





CENTRAL MISSOURI 
STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


ENTRAL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE of- 
fers four years of fully accredited college 
work, 
Prepares teachers for the kindergarten, the grades 
and high school. 
Offers commercial and music courses. 
Granted last year 938 degrees and diplomas to 
teach. 
Total enrollment for the fall quarter 1924 was 
2,436. 
Average initial salary of graduates is over $1,500. 
Credit may be secured as follows: 
By entrance March 10 twenty hours, April 27 
fifteen hours, June 8 ten hours, July 13 five hours. 


Write for a catalog. 


E. L. Henpricks, Pres. WARRENSBURG, Mo. 





SOUTHEA 
STATE TEAQ 
CAPE 


STANDARD, « 
all courses leai 
degrees. 
Faculty of fifty 
women. 
High academic ii 
Equipment in bu 
sential for educati 
Two dormitories 
Spring term opé 
1925. 
Summer term 
1925. 


Sent 


Jos. A. Serena, P 
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STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


KIRKSVILLE 
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N YEARS the oldest; in attitudes and adaptabilities abreast of the 
latest fruits of research, the best output in character education, the 
sanest measures in producing good citizenship. 

Sixty faculty members from half a hundred colleges and universities 
—in twenty-one departments—academic faculty delightfully co-operating 
in Demonstration School which now parallels the best of known pro- 
cedures for public schools on 6, 3, 3 plan. 

Moving into new $100,000 fire proof Pickler Memorial Library in 
spring term. Over $20,000 worth of new books now—and more coming. 

Science Hall crowded with modern college laboratories. 

New fire proof Auditorium-Gymnasium Building with unsurpassed 
facilities for physical education. 

Restored Baldwin Hall confidently hoped for. 

Spring term begins March 9. 

Joun R. Kirk, Pres. KirksvILLe, Mo. 


Wm. H. Zeieer, Dean 





ISSOURI | TATE OF MISSOURI 
| 
RS COLLEGE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
RDEAU SPRINGFIELD 
onal college offering 
A. B. and B. of Ed. 
| ULL COLLEGIATE COURSES in all sub- 
y selected men and jects. 


Opportunities for specialization in Home 
Economics, Agriculture, Kindergarten, Grade 
and High School Teaching. 


and furnishings es- Modern Commercial Department. 
gram. An Unexcelled Conservatory of Music. 
nen. Courses by Correspondence and Extension. 
il 13, ends May 22, 

- Crype M. Hit, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, Mo. 
y 26, ends July 31, 
talog STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Pe Girarpeau, Mo. SPRINGFIELD 
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Geography and the Higher Citizenship 


(Copyright, 1925) 
By J. RUSSELL SMITH, Ph.D. 
Professor of Economic Geography, 
Columbia University 


WAS BORN in Paradise—fool’s paradise 

it proved to be. I refer to that snug and 

comfortable world that existed in millions 
of minds before 1914—that world of peaceful 
progress in which the forces of finance, com- 
merce, common sense, and good will were to 
prevent any such thing as a world war. We 
were to have enduring peace while we worked 
our society along step by step toward better 
ends. 

This paradise of peaceful progress was 
blown to atoms by the World War. 

Will there be other World Wars? Must our 
children or our children’s children be crushed 
by tanks, blown up by air bombs, made insane 
or shaking wrecks by shell shock, or per- 
manent invalids by inflammatory gases, smoth- 
ered in masses by deadly gas, or made to die 
in epidemics whose irresistible germs are 
spread by airplane? 

If we have another war, we may have no 
civilization left after it is over. The science 
of destruction was in its infancy during the 
World War. The progress in the art of de- 
struction since 1918 has been swift and ap- 
palling. The World War was a baby in com- 
parison to what applied science can make the 
next war. 

Who won advantage by the last war? What 
nation is better because of it? There is but 
one answer. No nation is a better nation be- 
cause of the World War. The universal re- 
sult was wreckage, sorrow, and discontent, 
with satisfaction nowhere to be found. 

It is the task of the higher citizenship to 
arrange:the relations of the groups of people 
called nations so that war shall not happen 
again. What can we do to bring this thing 
to pass? I asked myself that question again 
and again, both during the war and after the 
armistice. 

I was doubtless only one of millions who 
had the devastating experience of feeling the 
whole basis of things slip from under us as 
we saw no hope for civilization. Then, one 
morning in January, 1919, the light of hope 
returned to me. I was restored to member- 
ship in a progressive civilization, because I 
thought that I saw something reasonable 
enough to hope for and good enough to work 
for—something that might be a way out. 
My rebirth of hope ran like this. In the first 
years after the War all attempts at world or- 
ganization will be bound by compromise. For 
some decades the plans for organization must 
be feeble, and they must undergo numerous 
changes. Sometimes it will seem that even 
the most promising plans can barely exist, 
much less make progress necessary for world 
peace. It seemed to me that twenty-five, per- 
haps even fifty, years would be required to 
demonstrate the success or failure of plans 
for peace and that the deciding factor would 
be the attitude of men’s minds a quarter or 
a half century hence. 


The attitude of mind that will make peace 
secure will be of slow development. Even 
wars do not happen suddenly. War is like 
fruit. The seed is planted, the tree grows 
and blooms, the fruit is set, and finally it 
comes along to ripeness. Will men’s minds in 
twenty-five or fifty years ripen into sweet and 
nutritious fruit of peace or the bitter and 
poisonous fruit of war? The answer to that 
questions depends largely upon America. The 
largest single factor in this world situation, 
this world of organization—this world of peace 
or this world of continuing anarchy and world 
war—will be the people of the United States. 
What they think and feel and do will almost 
settle it, as it did the World War. Then I 
saw that it was a problem of education, largely 
a school problem. Most of these people whose 
opinions are to decide the future are not yet 
in the schools, most of them indeed are not 
yet born. 

Then came the question, what can I do to 
affect men’s minds in this coming quarter cen- 
tury or half century of mind-making that will 
be so fateful for the world? 

For a little time I wished that I might again 
be a teacher of history, that I might writ« 
history text-books for the school children of 
America. Further thought showed me that 
history was not the most effective avenue 
History as now organized in our schools deals 
with but a corner of the world; a few coun 
tries, our own country and its historic roots 
leaving most of the world as much in th« 
outer darkness as it appears on a map of th 
world made by the Romans. 

It is through the geography book and th¢ 
geography teacher that the child is introduce: 
to his own country and also to the whole worl: 
with all its countries and all its peoples. Th: 
geography teacher has a great responsibility 
in introducing the child to his neighbors upo1 
this earth. This task has two parts: to teacl 
the facts of geography and to encourage a1 
attitude of mind. The book carries the bod) 
of knowledge, but the teacher can give it its 
soul, helping the child to an attitude of mind 

As a body of knowledge, geography is un 
dergoing swift advance. Not long ago it wa 
a deadly memorizing rote of question an: 
answer, with no more explanation than 
multiplication table. Now each year sees : 
deepening realization that the science of ge 
ography is really a study of cause and effect 
an explanation of things, a basis of under- 
standing, a subject valuable in finance, manu 
facturing, and trade as well as in citizenshi 
and in the higher citizenship. Not only is ar 
understanding of geography a vital part of 
training for citizenship in any country but 
it is the chief opportunity in our schools fo: 
teaching the higher citizenship—the relations. 
the good relations of the nations with each 


other as nations. 
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We teachers know that the children will 
forget most of the facts that we teach them 
about any subject which they do not continue 
to study. But we also know that even after 
many of the facts are gone, there is left a 
residue of understanding—of mental back- 
cround—something of indispensable value well 
recognized in cultural education and even in 
training for business. After many of the facts 

‘ceography are gone from the mind that has 
studied about foreign countries, there will be 
ertain spiritual residues; and here is the 
teacher’s great opportunity to promote the 
higher citizenship. You can help the child, 
indeed, it is impossible that you shall do other 
than help the child toward respect or disre- 
spect for other peoples, towards sympathy or 
antagonisms, towards understanding or mis- 
understanding. In other words, we are bound 
whether we wish it or not to help toward peace 
and world organization or help toward mis- 
understanding and war. 

Respect, Sympathy, Understanding—These are 
the Great Spiritual Possibilities of 
the Geography Class 
. Respect 

To have world peace, peoples must learn 
to respect each other. We want to teach the 
children of America to be mentally polite to 
‘ther nations just as we want them to be per- 
sonally polite to their neighbors; then they 
will begin to respect other nations. 

In making children acquainted with foreign 
peoples, we have an instinct to overcome, the 
herd instinct, the instinct for likeness as 
gainst unlikeness, the instinctive egotism 
which makes us feel that things different from 
own are not so good as our own. We 
a bit of this creeping out in the definition 
f the word “barbarian,” which is nothing but 
Greek for “foreigner.” 

One of the greatest verses of Scripture tells 
us to judge not, that we be not judged. The 
geography class is a continual temptation to 
judge, and it is also a continual opportunity 
for the teacher to inculcate a piece of funda- 
mental wisdom, namely, that difference does 
necessarily mean inferiority or superiority. 
It is a difference for which there is a reason. 
Of course, the first instinct of the youngster 
is the instinct of superiority, which the skillful 
teacher will seek to modify with a dose of 
spect. 

The wide open road to teaching respect is 
furnished by the skill of foreign peoples. Look 
at the Eskimo’s boat, made in some cases of 
skins sewed together with sinews and stretched 
around a framework of bones. In this skill- 
fully made boat sits the lone paddler with his 
louse of waterproof skin bound tightly 
around the opening of the boat, around his 
wrists and neck. If his boat upsets, no water 
can get into it. With a flip of his paddle he 
turns it upright and paddles on. This is one 
of the most marvelous marine creations of 
the human race. We have nothing that can 
rival it; and look at the materials of which 
itis made! . 

The examination of the Eskimo’s tackle 
reveals case after case of skill quite beyond 


M 


any hope of rivalry by the children in our 
schools. 

Again, we come to the American Indian. 
Nearly every school is within reach at least 
of an Indian arrow head or pictures of Indian 
things. Could the children of the school or 
their parents make these Indian things? No. 
Shall we disrespect the Indian who is our su- 
perior in certain kinds of handicrafts or shall 
we esteem him as a master workman with 
abilities different from our own? 

The the Bushman of Australia. Perhaps it 
will be pointed out that he is one of the least 
intelligent of men, with the lowest social or- 
ganization. But look at the boomerang. It 
is one of the most marvelous missiles in the 
world. Can any of our athletic boys throw a 
boomerang so that it will return to the throw- 
er? Or can any of our intelligent ones iden- 
tify tracks as the Bushman can? 

Once the children’s minds are directed in 
these channels, they realize that here (in some 
things) is their superior. 

We can go on this way with all the various 
peoples of the world. Once the teacher has 
the theme, the great idea, the material is at 
hand or easily to be found for the inculcation 
of respect for the skill and for many other 
achievements—German science, French art, 
Chinese and Japanese art, the skill of the 
South American Indian who makes the Pan- 
ama hat. 

There is always the fact that the child can- 
not do these things, that their parents cannot 
do these things, and we must respect these 
people as our superiors in these particulars 
and therefore entitled to be looked upon with- 
out any concept of inferiority. 

II. Sympathy 

World peace depends upon sympathy be- 
tween peoples. Antagonism leads to war. 

The commonest basis of human relation- 
ships outside the family is the fellowship of 
common activity or interest. We get togeth- 
er as teachers, as spectators or players of base- 
ball, cards or golf, as breeders of bulldogs, 
chickens, as members of sewing societies, en- 
gineering societies, horticultural societies, la- 
bor unions, manufacturers’ associations, etc., 
ete. 

One of the great facts for the teacher of 
geography is the study of peoples, as people 
engaged in the same jobs as ourselves Men 
are everywhere making a living, making a 
home, educating their children, making a 
neighborhood and a government. In _ these 
fundamental activities we are like the Eskimo, 
the Bushman, the Indian, the Frenchman, 
the German, the Englishman, and the South 
American Indian. We are all fellow crafts- 
men, and it is thrilling to discover these facts. 

Take the simple matter of food. All the 
world is a great group of fellow craftsmen 
who are engaged upon the endless task of 
feeding themselves, and the geography class 
gives continual opportunity for comparing the 
work of these differing craftsmen as they 
seek and achieve this common end in so many 
different kinds of places. 

(Continued on page 86) 
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History of Education in Missouri 
The Rural Schools. 
By W. T. CARRINGTON 


HERE IS LACK of careful discrimina- 

tion in the use of the expression “School 

System.” St. Louis and other large cities 
have organized their public schools with every 
part or phase related to every other directly 
or indirectly in such way that one part can 
not be neglected or eliminated without serious 
effect on every other. These organizations 
may very properly be called “School Sys- 
tems.”” Many of the small cities and towns 
have fairly well organized “school systems,” 
in the same sense. There is no state “school sys- 
tem” clearly defined. Missouri has in the past 
quarter of a century done much to systematize 
its school work. It has recognized that the 
rural and village school problems differ from 
city school problems and that they cannot 
well be treated as parts of one system. 

In the beginning all the public schools of 
the state were of one type. They were com- 
munity enterprises and were adapted to the 
accomplishment of the current conception of 
the purpose of the school to teach the tools 
of education and the fundamentals in charac- 
ter formation. 

The early conception of the public school 
did not include preparation for college train- 
ing for occupation or vocation, promoting so- 
cial and public welfare, health conservation, 
physical development nor good citizenship. 
Necessity was the mother of the early school 
as it is of many other institutions. It was 
discovered that both the home and the church 
need supplementing in producing intelligent, 
moral and God-fearing members. Soon it was 
recognized that neither the home nor the 
church could exist for itself alone, hence the 
universal application of learning the tools of 
education in the public school. The idea of 
tax-supported schools was a later develop- 
ment. The-first taxation for public schools 
was known as the rate bill which persisted 
in rural Missouri to the war between the 
states. The law authorized a school board to 
provide a school and assess the entire cost 
in rate bills against patrons in the propor- 
tion that the attendance of their children 
bore to the total attendance. These assess- 
ments were obligations and collected as any 
other legal debt. 

In 1856 there was the recognition of some 
real problems of the one room school. There 
were many such schools in the towns and vil- 
lages and in some towns there were two or 
more school districts each supporting a one- 
room school. In those days the moral char- 
acter of the teacher was of much more concern 
than was the kind of house or equipment or 
the professional preparation. About this time 
both the national and state teachers’ associa- 
tions were organized. The discussions were 
mainly along lines of professional preparation 
of teachers, of support of schools by property 
taxation, of distinct recognition of a standard 
school room, of a standard course of study 


and daily program and of text books especially 
suitable to the age and advancement of the 
pupils. The six years between 1855 and 186] 
witnessed greater educational progress in Mis. 
souri than any other six years of its history. 
The progressive school movements promoted 
by Horace Mann for a dozen years had just 
taken hold in Missouri. Definite requirements 
in certificating teachers were adopted, insti- 
tutes for instructing teachers in theory and 
practice were held, frame school houses of a 
type recommended by the state superintend- 
ent of public schools were constructed, a 
state course of study was widely distributed 
and generally used, publishing houses sup. 
plied text-books designated as up-to-date. 
There was radical change in the conception of 
the function of the public school and of its 
importance in social and civic life. 

From 1861 to 1865 the vicissitudes of war 
not only checked progress which had fairly 
begun but closed many of the schools entirely, 
Missouri doubtless suffered more than other 
state because of the internal strife due to the 
fact that a large per cent of its citizens de- 
sired to join the confederacy, a much larger 
per cent held to the state’s right to be neutral 
and a smaller number demanded of the na- 
tional government that it take control of the 
state. The strife became so bitter that it 
carried over for another six years after the 
war closed. It is needless to record here the 
many excellent educational features of the 
constitution of 1865 and of legislation fol- 
lowing none of which were approved by the 
people who had early settled in Missouri and 
constructed it. Those in charge of the state 
and county governments and of the schools 
were selected by a registered vote of those 
only who could take the test oath of never 
having sympathized with the confederacy. 

By 1871 conditions had changed. Public 
control had fallen to liberals chosen by the 
people irrespective of war sympathies. The 
schools under superintendent John Montieth 
became normal again and considerable prog- 
ress was made, more especially in emphasis 
on teacher-preparation and on the school pro- 
grams. State and private normal schools were 
well attended and county teachers’ institutes 
flourished. During these four years the pub- 
lic school began to concern itself with health 
and civic problems. The daily program of the 
rural school generally included history and 
civil government and physiology and hygiene. 
War and the discussion of its causes led to 
new conceptions of relations. Both sides rec- 
ognized the lack of knowledge of the history 
of our country and of the principles upon 
which the government is founded, hence all 
sanctioned the expansion of the public school 
functions. The war also called attention to 
many physical weaknesses and contagious (is 


eases that were before little known. 
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In 1875 the reaction had reached its climax 
in a new state constitution and statute enact- 
ments in harmony with it. County super- 
vision of rural schools was abolished. The 
township system of school taxation was 
changed to the district system. Local control 
of the schools was firmiy entrenched. ‘The 
basic principle that controlled was protection 
for the minority. The people had so recently 
witnessed so much the effect of force in gov- 
ernment that strong reactionary sentiment 
prevailed. This in no way checked the rising 
tide in favor of prepared teachers and pro- 
gressive curricula. The people really warted 
good schools without knowing how to get 
them. 

Between 1865 and 1875 the cities and towns 
made rapid progress in differentiating their 
schools from the rural schools. The State 
Department and the normal schools functioned 
largely in promoting the country schools. 
This continued after 1875 for a quarter of a 
century. Gradually, however, the importance 
of city schools including the graded and high 
schools grew. Relatively the rural schools 
problem waned. There were four different 
state school administrations during that quar- 
ter century and every one of them kept some 
phase of the rural school problems to the 
fore; one kept the teacher situation before 
the people, another kept the course of study 
and methods of teaching prominent, another 
emphasized school helps and special subjects 
and the fourth kept the model school house 
constantly in sight. The present generation 
we fear do not fully appreciate the excellent 
work done in the rural schools during the 
last quarter of nineteenth century. There 
were many handicaps, many poor school 
houses, little worth while equipment, inade- 
quate conception of the course of study, lack 
of supervision and shortage in school moneys. 
In spite of all handicaps there was much good 
teaching and a large sum total of all elements 
that stand out in character building. In a 
careful study of details the rural schools in 
Missouri between 1875 and 1900 will compare 
most favorably with those of 1900 to 1925. 

Missouri had had for a quarter of a century 
discussion of “a larger school unit.” Some 
have emphasized its necessity as a tax prob- 
lem, others as an administrative problem and 
still others as a problem to secure better and 
more extensive opportunities, including high 
schools for, and suited to, farmer boys and 
girls. The late Geo. B. Ellis, once Secretary 
of the State Board of Agriculture, championed 
a bill in the legislature in 1899 to establish 
school townships thus uniting four or more 
rural districts into one district for adminis- 
trative, taxing and high school purposes. It 
met with much favor and failed of enactment 
by only a few votes. It undertook to utilize 
whatever of virtue remained of an earlier 
school law which provided for congressional 
township school trustees clothed with taxing 
authority without any administrative powers. 
The writer secured his first employment as 
teacher in 1872 from a district school board 
but made reports to a township board who 
paid his monthly salary from a township fund. 


In 1901 the discussion was centered on 
“consolidated districts.”” A local option law 
was passed and Supt. W. H. Johnson of Jack- 
son County secured the first consolidation in 
the state at Raytown. This school district 
maintained a central high school and four 
district elementary schools from one common 
fund all administered by one board. This 
law with modifications relating to state aid 
and transportation of pupils is still in the 
statutes. 

For some years efforts were made to pop- 
ularize consolidation. State aid was secured 
for consolidated buildings and legal transpor- 
tation of pupils. These enabled many consoli- 
dated districts to concentrate their teaching, 
equipment and maintenance expenses to se- 
cure greater efficiency in every way. At the 
same time the state department promoted 
teaching of vocational agriculture and stand- 
ardization of rural schools. It also under- 
took to classify one-room rural schools into 
A, B and C classes similar to the classification 
of high schools. The 1915 state report said 
“The results of standardization and classi- 
fication of high schools have been little short 
of marvelous. We may expect like results 
from the application of same principle to 
rural schools.” 

The 1916 state report makes a strong plea 
for consolidation. There were at that time 
121 consolidated districts maintaining 156 
high school teachers with an average of 16 
pupils and 506 elementary teachers with an 
average of 31 pupils. The larger part of 
the development had been in the previous 
three years. Twelve years of constant dis- 
cussion had begun to move the people rapidly 
towards rural school improvement through lo- 
cal option consolidation. There seems to have 
been less interest in consolidation since 1916. 
The state superintendent advised in the 1918 
report that the consolidation laws be allowed 
to remain for two years. 

An extensive cooperative study was made 
of Missouri rural schools in 4918 by the 
state department, state association and state 
institutions. This report emphasized the fol- 
lowing: (1) Missouri ranks in the lower half 
of states and has lost in rank since 1910; (2) 
If the people in rural districts want better 
schools they will have to spend more money; 
(3) Need of complete reorganization of state 
department and of school taxation; (4) The 
county unit to take the place of local district 
taxations and management of schools. 

This study was very thorough and its pub- 
lication in the 1918 report attracted wide at- 
tention. It set up high ideals for our rural 
schools in teachers preparation, in methods 
and management and in financing. It is 
hoped that many of its suggestions may be 
attained in the near future. The state de- 
partment and the state association centered 
their efforts in 1921 on enacting the county 
unit proposal. It was enacted by the general 
assembly and approved by the governor, but 
defeated in the referendum. There has been 
no change of consequence in organization and 
administration since 1916. 
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While the county unit proposed was pend- 
ing many new consolidated districts were 
formed. This was true where there was a 
seeming opportunity to hold such organization 
from under the proposed county unit. Pos- 
sibly greater progress could have been achiev- 
ed by efforts to improve along lines where 
foundations had been laid. It is suggested 
to those who now control educational move- 
ments in Missouri that efforts be concentrated 
to evolve a complete state system of consoli- 
dated schools. It may take time, but it is 
practical. 

There had been constant emphasis on the 
necessity of supervision of rural schools which 
was provided by legislation in 1909. It is not 
correct to think there was no such super- 
vision prior to that date. The state depart- 
ment beginning in 1899, through a systema- 
tized course of study for rural and village 
schools, through discussion with teachers in 
local meetings, through systems of examina- 
tions and checks, through rural graduations 
and by means of articulation with the town 
and village high school, stimulated and helped 
the county boards of education to do much 
the same work that paid county superintend- 
ents do. The State Normal Schools cooperat- 
ed with the state department in concentrating 
efforts on improvements in the rural schools. 
The first ten years of the century concentrated 
an era of good feeling and good will, and of 
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uous and united efforts along these lines }«d 
to county- supervision, and this in turn 
to standardizing and classifying rural schox 
Much closer supervision, larger provision { 
teacher-training, better system of state a 
and state apportionments, and consolidati 
in many communities account for more irn- 
provements and progressive attitudes in rec: 
years. 

The outlook for the rural schools in Mis. 
souri is bright. The present state depa 
ment is fortunate in having an opportunity t 
put on a program of very close supervision 
and definite demonstration. Never before in 
the history of our schools has there bee 
such an opportunity to utilize state and lo 
resources in the interest of the one-roo: 
school. Yes, there are hindrances to perfect- 
ing the system. There are unequal opportu 
ties for rural children. There is inequality 
taxing for school purposes, progressives : 
hampered by conservatives in every commun- 
ity and overwhelmed by them in some cx 
munities and many still seem “to think more 
of their pigs than of their children.” It v 
do no good to worry and irritate the « 
servatives. Let the teaching fraternity rec: 
nize that the one-room school will persist for 
many years, that it will be very largely under 
local control, that real progress is a moral 
or spiritual force at work among mortal men. 
United in such purpose and attitude more 
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cooperative effort in linking up the rural 


schools with the entire school system. Stren- rapid progress is sure to follow. 


Monett Uses a Single-Salary Schedule 
By SUPERINTENDENT C. E. EVANS 


How many schools in Missouri have adopted the single-salary schedule for which the M. 
S. T. A. stands as their resolutions indicate? If skill in teaching, professional preparation, 
and genuine ability are the fundamental considerations, why are so many schools allowing 
the ages and grades of the children taught to determine the size of the salaries paid to the 
teachers? Is this practice merely a hang-over from the days when a teacher’s knowledge of 
subject matter was the sole consideration and when professional training was not considered 
at all, or is*there a real reason why the teacher of trigonometry to 17-year-old children 
should receive more than the teacher of arithmetic to 10-year-old children? Should we 
continue to consider the subject matter as the criterion for the determination of salaries, or 
should we do as the Board and Superintendent at Monett have done—place the emphasis 
on the service rendered to the child and give to the teacher of arithmetic in the grades just 
as much as we give to the teacher of trigonometry in the high school, provided he has just 
as good training and does just as good teaching? Should the physician who specializes in 
the treatment of infants be content to receive less than the physician who treats only adults? 
Is there an analogy between teachers and physicians ?—Editor. 


bitious grade teachers aspire to the higher 
paid positions, and leave the grades to teach- 
ers with less preparation and experience, and 
often with little or no ambition to do more 
than hold their jobs. A single salary schedule 
bases salary on training and experience with- 


OR THE LAST two years the Missouri 
State Teachers Association has declared 
itself in favor of a single salary schedule 
for grades and high school. State Superin- 
tendent Lee has repeatedly warned that the 
high schools are being manned and equipped 


+he 
ri 


to the neglect of the grades, and he is taking 
active steps looking toward placing more em- 
phasis upon the requirements necessary for 
efficient grade work. 

One of the chief factors in grade school 
inefficiency is the unequal salary schedules 
almost uniformly in force throughout the 
state—and in other states, for that matter. 
With higher salaries in the high schools, am- 


out reference to whether the position is in 
grades, junior high school, or senior high 
school. We need just as efficient and well 
trained teachers in the grades as in the high 
school—sometimes I think we should have 
our strongest and most efficient teachers in 
the grades. The single salary schedule is the 
only plan that will get such teachers for ¢! 
grades AND KEEP THEM THERE. 
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onett has adopted and has in operation a 
simple single salary schedule. We are pay- 
exactly the same salaries in the grades 
the same qualifications that we pay in 
the high school. Some of our grade teachers 
are college graduates of extensive experience 
and receive the maximum salary on our sched- 
ule, exactly the same amount as is paid high 
school teachers with equal qualifications. 
Below is our schedule. Salaries are not 
high, but are somewhat above the average for 
southwest Missouri. As our teachers advance 
in their training above the bachelor’s degree 
through summer school attendance, provision 
should be made recognizing such progress, 
and undoubtedly our Board will make such 
pr ision. 


MONETT PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
SALARY SCHEDULE, 
Monett, Missouri 


In the determination of salaries, teachers 
are grouped as follows: 


Class A—Consisting of special and vocational 


teachers, principals, and _ superin- 
tendents. Salaries to be fixed by the 
board. 

Class B—Consisting of teachers who have a 


degree and four or more years of 
experience in the work for which 
they are being paid, with two or 
more years of experience in the Mo- 
nett system. Salary, $1400. 

Class C—Consisting of teachers who have a 
degree with three years of experi- 
ence in the work for which they are 
being paid, with one year in the 
Monett system. Salary, $1350. 





Class D—Consisting of teachers who have a 
degree with two years of experience 
in the work for which they are be- 
ing paid. Salary, $1300. 

Class E—Consisting of teachers who have a de- 
gree with one year of experience in 
the work for which they are being 
paid. Salary, $1250. 

Class F—Consisting of teachers with 105 col- 
lege hours and three years of ex- 
perience, or a degree and no experi- 
ence. Salary, $1175. 

Class G—Consisting of teachers with 90 hours 
of college credit and three years of 
experience, or 105 hours of college 
credit and no experience. Salary, 
$1100. 

Class H—Consisting of teachers with 75 hours 
of college credit and three years of 
experience, or with 90 hours and no 
experience. Salary, $1050. 

Class I—Consisting of teachers having 60 
hours of college credit and three 
years of experience, or 75 hours and 
no experience. Salary, $1000. 

Class J—Consisting of teachers who have 60 
hours of college credit and no ex- 
perience. Salary, $855. 
The experience required in _ the 
schedule must be experience in the 
work for which the teacher is being 
paid. The scholarship factor used in 
the schedule will be determined by 
the number of college hours credited 
to each teacher on September Ist of 
the contract year. 

No teacher is employed for high 

school work except those having a 

degree. 


NOTE: 


Reading in the Primary Grades 
By EDITH GAYTON GERMANE 


EADING HAS ALWAYS been an impor- 

tant subject in the beginning grades. 

Indeed, a child’s invariable answer when 
he is asked why he wants to go to school is, 
“I want to learn to read.” 

Apparently our main excuse for teaching 
reading in Grade I is traditional,—it has al- 
ways been taught ‘there. Undoubtedly it 
would be much better for the child if in his 
first months of school, he was given an op- 
portunity to express his natural impulses free- 
ly and frequently. If he could live in a so- 
cially organized school wherein he participated 
inart, handwork, dancing, singing, going on ex- 
cursions, listening to and telling stories, learn- 
ing to be a helpful, happy member of a minia- 
ture community, his future life would be 
richer and happier. But because of our “fet- 
ish” for traditional subject matter “right from 
the beginning,’’ development of this type is 
sadly neglected. Again, the present formal 
curriculum necessitates an organization within 
the school which makes it almost impossible 
for the teacher to nurture the life of the child 
oy means of natural experiences. 





In defense of teaching reading so early in 
the grades, it might be argued that by means 
of this tool, the child’s “inner urge”’ to find 
out about the world in which he lives is satis- 
fied in part. Reading makes it possible for 
him to live over again the experiences of all 
children of the most ancient times, in the 
most remote sections of the earth. How other 
people have lived, how they played, their lit- 
erature, their songs, their beliefs thus become 
a part of his experience because of his ability 
to read. Only too often must he depend upon 
his own reading to get this information be- 
cause teachers and parents are too busy “with 
matters of importance.” 

Therefore, because public opinion and our 
school organization practically demand that 
the business of learning to read be the main 
undertaking of the first grade, and because 
the habits formed at this time affect one’s 
reading in later life, it is all the more im- 
portant that the presentation of reading to 
beginners be based upon sound psychological 
and pedagogical principles. 
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Importance of Method 


Although this subject has always been con- 
sidered as vitally important it is only recently 
that much attention has been given to the 
method of scientific presentation. Research 
studies in reading have quite recently almost 
revolutionized our methods of teaching it. 
Within a relatively short time the results of 
these studies have changed the emphasis from 
the mechanics as represented in the inane 
ABC method to that of thought-getting and 
appreciation. 

One needs only to visit some of our schools 
where the older methods are still in vogue to 
realize that the pupils are not reading in the 
true sense of the word, there is no thought- 
getting but a listless, mechanical “mouthing” 
of words. What will be the effect of such 
beginning lessons upon the pupil? Will he 
not begin to think that if he can pronounce 
the words with reasonable facility, he is a 
good reader? With the colorless, uninterest- 
ing material that these pupils are often given 
to read it may not make much difference. 
But in the third, fourth or fifth grade the 
pupils are going to be terribly handicapped be- 
cause he cannot interpret the paragraph, sec- 
tion or chapter in content subject matter such 
as history or geography. The student in the 
intermediate or upper grades who “reads over 
the assignment” but knows nothing of the 
contents is only too familiar to us all. Read- 
ing for thought has not been part of his train- 
ing. 

The following little poem pictures rather 
clearly what is happening to the child: 

“The finest stories in the world 
May tells to us at night, 
Giants and dwarfs jump all round 
When we put out the light. 
But once I crept close to her school, 
And peeped right through the door, 
I heard May reading from a book, 
She never read like that before! 
‘I—have—a—dog—” she slowly said, 
‘My—dog—can—jump—and—run.” 
She drawled and dragged word after word 
As if she did not like the fun.” 

The manuals of the best primers and first 
readers now on the market give in detail the 
steps in the teaching of various lessons in their 
books; hence it is unnecessary to go into 
detail here save to emphasize the importance 
of having the modern view-point. The im- 
portance of a right beginning cannot be over- 
emphasized for reading may become the 
“scourge of childhood” or a great joy which 
— greater possibilities to the child every 
ay. 








Importance of Subject Matter 


If, in the beginning lessons in reading, 
thought-getting is to be stressed, then the 
subject matter is just as important in the 
first grade as in the more advanced grades. 
It must be interesting and of intrinsic worth 
to the child and should awaken a desire to 
read more material of that type. The first 
grader pupil’s attitude to his reading should 


be the same as that of an adult,—he wants 
to learn “what happens” in a story, he reads 
for information or for instructions. Conse- 
quently, many of the old time primers that 
have been ingeniously written to drill repeat- 
edly upon certain words but in a perfectly 
mechanical and inane way are automatically 
tabooed. Interesting subject matter presented 
in an attractive form is an absolute neces- 
sity if the first grade reading lessons are to 
be a success. 

If one is unfortunate enough to have a 
supply of the old time primers and first read- 
ers only, and if there is no fund, however 
small, available to buy some “usable” books, 
the teacher will have to look elsewhere for 
material. Many children have books of their 
own at home that they would be willing to 
“lend” to the class. Often the parents are 
willing to buy an extra book if they realize 
that it will mean much to the child to have 
it. Certainly a book of “Mother Goose 
Rhymes” can be obtained from some source. 
The traveling library offers possibilities. The 
teacher will find that it is money well-invested 
to buy desk copies of some of the better 
beginning readers and use the contents as a 
basis for her blackboard work. From her ow 
storehouse of folk tales, fairy tales, and 
rhymes she can adapt blackboard lessons that 
will meet the requirements. As _ suggested 
in the latter part of this article, the everyday 
activities in the school and community afford 
excellent opportunity for composing reading 
lessons of intrinsic worth. 


Place and Type of Drill 


To the teacher who has always used some 
“mechanical” method, the first question that 
occurs to her is, “Should there be any word 
or phonic drill?” The answer is, “Yes, but 
as an aid to thought-getting.”’ If the child is 
to read with ease and profit, it is necessary 
that early in his school life he master the 
mechanics of reading. A certain amount of 
drill is necessary to secure ease and fluency 
in reading. But, drill must not be substituted 
for teaching or given an undue amount of 
time. The drill lessons should always be “a 
thing apart’ from the reading lesson and 
follow it instead of precede it. Drill would 
include drill on (1) sentences (2) word groups 
(3) single words and (4) phonics. 

_ Phrase and sentence cards are almost in- 
dispensable to the primary teacher. If the 
cards accompanying the particular readers in 
use cannot be obtained, then it is time and 
money well spent for the teacher to make 
her own. Oak tag is relatively cheap and 
with a blunt pen and a bottle of black India 
ink, a large number of cards can be made i 
a very short time. The cards are easily han- 
dled and are always ready for use. There is 
practically no limit to the number of ways in 
which they may be used. 

In all sentence, phrase or word drill, the 
object is to have the child see the short sen- 
tence, phrase or word, not in separate parts, 
but as a unit. Through drill of this type, the 
child will form the habit of seeing thought- 
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units at a glance instead of individual letters 

or words. The cards must be presented in 

such a way that the child must take in “an 
eve-full” at a single glance. Of course, the 
sentences or phrases being drilled upon are 
those which have occurred in the previous 
reading lessons. 

Sample Devises for Drill 

Following are a few suggestions for the use 
of such material: 

1. The sentences (short) are distributed 
around the room or on the blackboard ledge. 
One child, acting as leader, asks a question 
and the other children try to find the card 
that answers it. 

Example: Where did the fox live? 

Where was his house? 

Answer “in the woods.” “on a hill.” 

2. Racing to see who can recognize the 

greater number of cards displayed on the 

rack, ledge or distributed about the room. 

3. Pointing out sentences on the board or 
in the book that tell a certain part of the 
story. 

Example: Find a sentence that you enjoyed 
very much. Find the sentence that 
gave you most trouble. Find all 
the sentences that tell about the 
fairy queen. Find the sentence that 
tells who made the goat go home. 

1. Completing a sentence, part of which 
s presented on the board. 
Example: We read the story of 

(Jack and Jill) 
We saw a picture of ............ 
(the bold, bad fox) 

5. Making a new story with phrases that 
occurred in some preceding lesson. 

Example: Here is Little Bo Peep. 

She is in the garden. 
Little Miss Muffet is in the garden 


too. 

Is Little Bo Peep eating curds and 
whey? 

Is Jack Horner looking for his 
sheep? 


6. Matching phrases and pictures. 
Example: in a pretty little house. 
in a big woods. 
the little brown hen 
four bad little foxes 
(Pictures that would do for this purpose 
may be found in various magazines and mount- 
ed on stiff paper.) 
_7. Answering questions by finding the 
right picture. 
Example: Who hides his nuts in a hollow tree? 
What animal gives us milk? 
Who says, ““Bow-wow?” 
8. Matching nursery rhymes and pictures. 
The above methods are only suggestives. 
Often the pupils themselves suggest methods 
of varying the drill. In rural schools where the 
teacher has so many classes to teach, some 
bright, reliable pupil from the second or third 
frade might act as leader and conduct the 
drill in the lower classes. 
Supplementary Reading Exercises 
As well as reading from texts, the work in 
the primary grades should be based upon all 
phases of activity in these groups. Many a 


live reading lesson may be conducted by using 
material from history, geography, school or 
community activities. These lessons should 
be short, consisting of a few well-worded sen- 
tences. The class may dictate them to the 
teacher who writes them on the board during 
the oral English period. Later, this same 
story may be used for reading purposes. 

The following is a reading lesson composed 
by a second grade group of children: 

Our class went to visit the fire station. 

We saw where the firemen sleep. 

One of them showed us how the fire alarm 

is turned in. 

Mr. Avery slid down the pole. 

While we were there a real 

turned in. 

We saw the fire engines go to the fire. 

In this case the children also drew pictures 
with their crayolas to illustrate what they 
had seen. Thus, through this one activity, 
reading, art and oral English were correlated. 


Reading for Seat Work 


Many teachers, of rural schools particularly, 
have considerable difficulty in supplying the 
pupils with seat work that is really of value. 
It has been found that silent reading exercises 
may be profitably given. The following ex- 
amples are suggestive only: 

1. Write a riddle on the blackboard and 
cover it with a map until you wish the class 
to see it. Have the pupils draw with crayolas 
or cut out the answer. 

Example: Oh, my head is big 
And my eyes are bright; 
I sleep by day 
And I fly at night; 
I make my home 
In a big hollow tree; 
Ah! You’re not bright 
If you can’t guess me. 

2. Write a nursery rhyme under a map 
and have the children illustrate it. The teach- 
er may give full directions or let the pupils 
decide for themselves just how it shall be 
pictured. 
Example: 


alarm was 


There was an old woman 
Who lived in a shoe, 
She had so many children 
She didn’t know what to do. 
a. Draw a very large shoe. 
b. Make a door and window in it. 
ec. Color the shoe black. 
d. Show three children at the door. 
e. Show two children at the window. 
f. Draw a couple of children on the 
top of the shoe. 
g. Draw the old woman. 
h. What would you put in her hand? 
3. Sentences may be written on the black- 
board in which a word or two are omitted. 
The pupils read and put in the correct word. 
Example: We know that winter is here because 
a. The is on the ground. 
b. The windis ...... 
c. The days are ...... 
|. . ae have gone south. 
4. Short sentences may be printed on 
small oak tag cards and then divided into 
subject and predicate. The cards are shuf- 
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fled. The children are asked to make true 
sentences by matching the cards. 
Example: Birds ean fly. 
Bears sleep all winter. 
The elephant has a long trunk. 
The rabbit _likes lettuce. 

5. A little poem may be written under a 
map and the pupils asked to read it quickly 
and then draw a picture to tell the story. 
If there is more than one stanza, it might be 
suggested that they present a moving picture 
of the poem, that is, draw a picture for each 
stanza. “Old Mother Hubbard”, “Who Killed 
Cock Robin” or similar rhymes may be rep- 
resented in this way. The pictures will doubt- 
less be crude but they will represent graphical- 
ly the child’s interpretation of the poem. 


Group and Individual Reading 

Children in the primary grades should have 
access to mary well-written, attractive books 
and should be encouraged to use them freely. 
Supplementary reading material often solves 
the problem of the “bright girl or boy’? who 
is always finishing the regular work before 
anyone else and frequently gets into mischief. 
There are many ways in which group and 
individual reading may function. The fol- 
lowing methods may suggest others: 

1. The class has read an old folk tale, say 
Cinderella. The teacher tells them that in 
these other books the same story is told but 
by different writers. One group is given one 
version to prepare, another group, a second 
version and still a third group, a third version. 
A leader is appointed for each group. He is 
responsible for the preparation of his par- 
ticular version. At a later period, the stories 
are read to the class, the similarities and dif- 
ferences are discussed. Individuals may be 
encouraged to state which story he likes best, 
giving reasons. 

2. Stories not found in the regular class 
readers are read by groups or individuals and 
dramatized for the class. Familiar stories 
such as some of the old fables may be acted 
in pantomime and the class guesses what story 
is being represented. 
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3. Individuals read stories and then des 
to “share” them with the rest of the class 
reading them orally. 

4. Pupils in the second or third grade 
may prepare stories to read to the first gra: 
Children who are a little slow in reading may 
be given “purposeful” review in this mann: 
It would be discouraging to a third grade boy 
to tell him that the subject matter of 
reader was too difficult for him and that 
must use first or second readers. But if it is 
suggested that he prepare a story from « 
of the lower readers so that he may be a)le 
to read it to the lower class or to younce! 
brothers and sisters at home, he goes about 
it with pleasure. In no case should a child 
be permitted to “stumble through” a story. 
Children are usually very just and readily 
realize that it is not fair to the story or the 
audience to try to share it with others before 
it has been mastered by the reader. 


Conclusion: 

In conclusion, let us recall some of th 
basic principles that underlie the teaching of 
primary reading: 

1. The early habits formed in reading 
follow a child throughout his life and either 
hinder or aid him in his later studies. 

2. Reading is primarily thought-gettins 
matter of interpretation and appreciation. 
Consequently, the subject matter must be 
teresting and of intrinsic worth to the child. 

3. Drill is necessary in the teaching of 
ginning reading but should serve always as 
a means to an end and should be conducted 
in a period separate from the reading period 
and following it. 

4. If pupils are to become good readers, 
they must have access to much attractive ma- 
terial. Libraries in the primary grades ar 
sadly inadequate. After all, “we learn 
read by reading.” The child’s attitude toward 
reading as he grows older will depend t 
large degree upon the supply and character 
and material that was available in the 
mary grades. 


State Superintendent Sends Information Regarding Bills 


State Superintendent Chas. A. Lee has sent 
the following information to all county su- 
perintendents of the state regarding bills 
that had been introduced in General As- 
sembly up to January 28. 

H. B. No. 7 would remove the high school 
qualifications for teachers. 

B. No. 26 provides that examinations 
before a county superintendent may stand 
in lieu of work done regularly in a high 
school in any subject. 

H. B. No. 28 provides for a county unit 
for high school purposes and the building of 
from two to five first class high schools in 
each county to be built and maintained from 
the funds of the State and to be controlled 
by a county board of education. 

H. B. No. 113 compels districts furnishing 
free textbooks to follow the adoptions as 
made by the county textbook commission. 


H. B. No. 115 provides for state uniforniity 
of textbooks. 

H. B. No. 138 enables Teachers Collk 
to establish short courses in agriculture s 
lar to those now conducted by the Colles 
of Agriculture. 

H. B. 146 is the Community School 
providing for equalization of educational »p- 
portunities. 

H. B. 147 changes the method of distr! u- 
tion of state school funds. 


H. B. 148 would increase the allowa ce 


for the traveling and incidental expenses 0! 
the county superintendents in St. Louis 
Jackson counties, only. 

H. B. 150 would enable the counties of St 
Louis and Jackson to employ assistants t 
the county superintendent.—Editor. 
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ir County Superintendent :— 

nowing that you will be interested in the 

ol legislation I am going to send you a 
r each week keeping you advised on the 

eress of the various school bills. I will 
the number of the bill and tell its pro- 
ns when it is introduced. As the bill 

eresses or fails to progress I will refer to 

number, so it will be well to preserve 
letter giving the name and number of 
bill. 

The following school 
iced in the House: 
No. 7, introduced by Mr. Bales of Shan- 
non. 


bills have been in- 


This bill amends Section 11360 found on 


- oo oe @ 


f 


39 of the Revised School Laws of 1923 
striking out of the section these words: 
“From and after September 1, 1925, 

applicants for a third grade certifi- 
te must present evidence of having 
mpleted three years of such work or 
s equivalent. From and after Septem- 

r 1, 1927, all applicants for a third 
ade certificate must present evidence 
f having completed four years of such 
irk or its equivalent.” 
No. 26, introduced by Mr. Ellis of Barry 
County. 
mends Section 15 of House Bill 352 found 
pages 203 and 204 of the Revised School 
s of 1923 by adding these words to this 
m: 
“Provided further, that any one shall 
entitled to go before the county su- 
rintendent of schools in the county 
1ere such person resides and take an 
amination upon any of the subjects, 
d if they shall pass a satisfactory ex- 
ilination they shall have credit for such 
ibjects in any high school in the state. 
any person taking the examination and 
e county superintendent cannot agree 
the grades made by the applicant, 
ey may each choose one public school 
icher holding a first grade certificate, 
d the two so selected shall choose a 
hird teacher possessing the same quali- 
ations and the three shall examine the 
ipers of the applicant and grade the 
me and their decision shall be final as 
the grades made.” 

This added portion is intended to follow 

words in Section 15 “public funds” 


the fifth line on page 204 of the Revised 


ol Laws of 1923. 
No. 28, introduced by Mr. Ellis of Barry 
County. 


Adds another section to be known as Sec- 


15a to Section 15 of House Bill 352 as 
red to above. The new section, 15a, 
substance is: 

Each county in Misouri having 100 or 
re rural districts shall be entitled to at 

st five first class high schools to be 
lilt, equipped and maintained by an 
propriation, said appropriation one- 
rd from the public funds and two- 


thirds from the general revenue funds of 
school to be 


+ 


state. One built and 


maintained each year until five schools 
are built and under maintenance and to 
be maintained each year thereafter. Any 
county having fewer than 100 school dis- 
tricts and more than 75 shall have at least 
four or any county having less than 75 
or more than 50 shall be entitled to three. 
No county to have less than two such 
schools. All first class rural high schools 
so established and equipped as provided 
in this section shall be governed by four 
directors to be elected by the people of 
the county at the next annual school 
meeting, two to serve for a period of two 
years and two fora period of four years 
and two to be elected every two years 
thereafter. One must be elected from 
the north, one from the south, one from 
the east and one from the western parts 
of the county. They shall have power to 
locate the high schools one in the north, 
one in the south, one in the east and one 
in the western part of the county and 
one in the central part of the county 
where the rural districts demand it. 
County superintendent to be chairman or 
president of this board and they shall all 
possess the same qualifications and pow- 
ers as boards in other rural districts. The 
board is to serve without compensation 
except actual expenses while doing ac- 
tual service for the schools.” 
HB No. 68, introduced by Mr. Rucker. 
Amends Article 19, Chapter 102, Revised 
Statutes of Missouri for 1919 by adding Sec- 


tion 11573-a. 
“Provides that any lands donated by 
the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad Com- 


pany to the state by deed dated February 
16, 1871, and all other lands conveyed by 
corporations or individuals to the state 
or the State University may be sold and 
conveyed by the board of curators and 
deeds of conveyance to the same shall be 
executed by the president of the board. 
Any conveyances of such lands hereto- 
fore made by the board in accordance 
with the provisions of this section divests 
the State of Missouri of all title to the 
same and vests said title in the grantees, 
their heirs and assigns forever.” 
HB No. 113, introduced by Mr. Sanford. 
Amends Section 11394 found on page 151 
of the Revised School Laws of 1923 by strik- 
ing out the words “county or’ where they 
occur between the words “any” and “state” 
so that the sentence will then read: 

“No contract hereafter made by any 
state téxtbook commission shall be bind- 
ing upon any school district furnishing 
free textbooks to its pupils.” 

HB No. 114, introduced by Mr. Sanford. 


Amends Section 11358 found on page 137 
Revised School Laws 1923 so that the sec- 
ond line on page 138 of the Revised School 


Laws of 1923 will read: 

“Thereto advanced American History, 
or Citizenship, and one branch of Sci- 
ence, either Physics, General Science or 
Advanced Agriculture.” 
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HB No. 115, introduced by Messrs. Galloway, 
Noland, Kirschner, Tucker, McLaughlin, 
Bales and Robertson. 

Repeals Sections 11369 to 11391 inclusive 
and enacts 26 new sections in lieu of these 
creating a state textbook commission, pre- 
scribing its powers and duties, fixing the com- 
pensation of its members, etc. 

Commission to be composed of State Su- 
perintendent and four members to be appoint- 
ed by the Governor. Approved by the senate. 
Not more than two commissioners shall be- 
long to the same political* party. Must 
have been engaged actively in school work 
for at least three years next preceding 
appointment. Two members of the commis- 
sion must be teachers in rural schools and 
other two from outside of any city of the first 
or second class. Shall hold office for four 
years except that the term of office of two 
members shall expire two yeaas from date of 
appointment and in naming the first commis- 
sion the Governor shall designate who shall 
hold for two years and who for four years. 
Must meet at State Capital in office of State 
Superintendent of Public Schools on the first 
Tuesday of August, 1925 and qualify by tak- 
ing oath. State Superintendent shall be ex 
officio president. After the act takes effect 
State Superintendent shall advertise in at 
least three of the leading educational periodi- 
cals published in the United States for sealed 
bids or proposals for publishers of new books 
or owners of manuscripts on such subjects 
as they may desire to file with the commission. 
Said bids must not be submitted later than 
the third Monday in August, 1925 and must 
be accompanied by certified check payable to 
the State Treasurer in the sum of $1,000 
conditioned that if any contract be awarded 
to any bidder such bidder will enter into a 
contract to perform the conditions of his bid 
to the acceptance and satisfaction of the 
commission. The publisher must enter into 
a bond ir the penal sum of $25,000 for the 
faithfv' performance of the conditions of the 
contract. This bond must be approved by the 
Governor. The commission is to adopt a 
complete set of textbooks for all the grades 
up to and including the eighth grade. This 
adoption must hold for five years. At the end 
of this period the president may call the com- 
mission together to consider any necessary 
changes. 

HB No. 138, introduced by Mr. Haymes. 


Amends Article 17 of Chapter 102 by ad- 
ding a new section to be known as Section 
11501-2. : 

This section relates to the establishment 
of short courses in agriculture at the teachers 
colleges. These courses shall be free and 
open to all persons engaged or interested in 
agricultural studies and pursuits in the re- 
spective districts of the teachers colleges and 
shall be held in the building provided by law 
for such teachers colleges or in such places 
in the county in which the teachers colleges 
are located as may be designated by the board 
of regents for the purpose of carrying out 


the provisions and terms of this section. The 
board can secure, in addition to the regula: 
faculty members of such teachers colleges, 
such instructors, lecturers and teachers as in 
the judgment of the board may be required 
for giving the courses. 
HB No. 146, introduced by Messrs. Freeland, 
Sanford, Bales of Shannon and Crawford. 

This is the Community School Bill provid- 
ing for equal educational opportunities for 
all the children of the state. 

HB No. 147, introduced by Messrs. Wilson, 
Wherle and Bamber. 

Repeals Section 11179 found on page 42 
of the Revised School Laws of 1923. The 
money under the new section shall be ap- 
portioned as follows: 

$100 for each teacher, each principal and 
each supervisor actually employed for the en- 
tire term; provided any teacher employed for 
less than one-half of the term shall not be 
counted for any teacher employed for more 
than one-half of the term and less than nine- 
tenths shall be apportioned one-half the amount 
apportioned for teachers, principals and super- 
visors employed for the full term. In any 
district in which the average daily attend- 
ance preceding the apportionment year has 
been less than 15 only one-half the amount 
apportioned for other teachers or supervisors 
shall be apportioned. When a school district 
at the annual school meeting of the year 
next preceding vote the maximum levy for 
school purposes and when 75 per cent of the 
school taxes so collected were not sufficient 
to pay the teacher an average salary of not 
less than $800 or more than $1,000 for a 
term of eight months or not less than $1,000 
or more than $1,200 for a term of nine months 
or more, then the State Superintendent shal! 
apportion to said district the excess over the 
75 per cent of the taxes so collected for 
school purposes, provided the state shall not 
apportion more than 40 per cent of the sala- 
ries paid to the teacher or teachers of said 
district. 

Note: Provisions for the apportionment 
for days’ attendance remains the same. 

HB No. 148, introduced by Messrs. Wilson, 
Wherle and Bamber. 

Provides for traveling and other incidental 
expenses of county superintendent. 

Counties now or hereafter having 80,000 
inhabitants and which now or may hereafter 
adjoin a city now or hereafter having 200,(00 
inhabitants or more the county superintend- 
ent is to be allowed out of the county treas- 
ury for traveling and other incidental ex- 
penses incurred in the performance of his 
official duties a sum equal to 25 per cent of 
his annual salary, together with an additional 
sum of $3.00 annually for every teacher en- 
ployed in the public schools of the county 
for the year next preceding as shown by the 
annual reports of the district clerks. 

Note: This bill has an emergency clause. 
HB No. 150, introduced by Messrs. Wilson, 
Wherle and Bamber. 

Provides for a chief assistant and secretary 

to the county superintendent. 
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Counties having 80,000 inhabitants or more 
which now or may hereafter adjoin any city 
now or hereafter having 800,000 inhabitants 
opr more the county superintendent shall be 
entitled to a chief assistant or secretary to 
be appointed by the county superintendent. 
Qualifications for the chief assistant must _be 
the same as the county superintendent. The 
chief assistant shall hold office at the pleasure 
of the county superintendent and the county 
court shall fix the salaries of the chief as- 


sistant and secretarv provided the annual sal- 
ary of the chief assistant shall not be less 
than $2,000 or more than $3,000 together 
with the necessary traveling expenses. The 
salary of the secretary shall not exceed $125 
a month. 
Note: This bill has an emergency clause. 
Senate Bill No. 43 same as House Bill No. 
115. 
Senate Bill No. 71 same as House Bill No. 
146. 


Why Not an Exchange of Public School Teachers Among 
the English-Speaking Countries? 
A. M. SHAW, JR., New Madrid, Mo. 


URING MY VISIT to England last sum- 

mer, I found the people of this country 

very friendly in their attitude toward 
America. I talked with scores of them from 
almost every level of society and I found that 
there was an earnest desire for World Peace 
very generally diffused among them. Also, I 
found the idea prevalent everywhere that a 
long step in this direction could be made by 
effecting a perfect understanding between the 
people of the United States and the people 
of the British Empire. There are not a few 
of the English who believe that America and 
the Empire standing together could keep the 
peace of the world against great opposition 
and with only the help that would naturally 
come to them in case of a fresh outbreak. 

Doubtless, this attitude is known to many 
people in this country (numerically and not 
comparatively speaking), as are the facts con- 
cerning the degree of understanding that al- 
ready exists between these peoples and the 
reasons for it; therefore, I will not dwell 
further on this idea, but I will take it for 
granted that it is accepted where it is under- 
stood and will concern myself only with an 
idea which I propose as an aid to the promo- 
tion of this understanding. 

This idea, I had in mind before my visit 
to England; it may be original and it may 
not be. have never heard it voiced by 
anyone else. Briefly, it is an exchange of 
public school teachers between the Empire 
and the United States. 

Inasmuch as there are a number of plans 
which obviously are feasible, I will not go 
into this except to state that under the present 
organization of our school system in this coun- 
try, the school making the exchange would be 
obliged to pay either the salary of the teacher 
sent abroad or the one accepted into its sys- 
tem from Britain or other parts of that em- 
pire. The exchange might be made for what- 
ever length of time promised to be most satis- 
factory. I have a number of considerations in 
mind which confirm a two year period as the 
most advantageous. 

The probable success in at least partially 
achieving the ends in view is indicated by the 
good which has been brought about in this 
regard by the Rhodes Scholarships and by 
the exchange of professors and students which 


has gone on among countries in the past. 
Within the past year or two, some of the 
larger city schools systems of this country 
have adopted a program of teacher exchange 
among themselves, the ultimate aim of which 
is doubtless the promotion of a fuller under- 
standing among the people within our own 
nation. Once in my experience as a school ad- 
ministrator I gathered into my system, teach- 
ers from several sections of this country. I 
found the results highly satisfactory in many 
respects, and were it not for a number of 
considerations respecting a difference in re- 
quirements for certification and the conse- 
quent difference in the quality of the teachers 
from the several states, which make such a 
program difficult, I should be doing something 
of the sort now. 

The conclusion is obvious. If a little of 
this exchange of teachers and students is good, 
more of it must be better, and if it is bene- 
ficial in promoting understanding between 
different localities within the same country, 
living under the same flag, reading the same 
newspapers and periodicals, with the same his- 
tory and the same standards of living, it must 
be more fruitful when in use between coun- 
tries that, however similar, are vastly differ- 
ent. 

As to minor benefits, no one will dispute 
the value of the exchange to the teachers in- 
volved, nor to the pupils; and it has an ad- 
vantage over scholarships in that it is inex- 
pensive. An exchange is simply an exchange; 
a teacher is sent abroad but one is received 
in return. Personally, I should be very glad 
to have a teacher in our school system drawn 
from any part of the British Empire. 

I have confined myself to the possibility 
of this exchange between America and the 
Empire, because it is with an understanding 
among English-speaking peoples that I am 
concerned in this article, and because an ex- 
change of teachers between countries that 
speak the same language, could be more easily 
and profitably put into practice. In time, 
language difficulties might be gotten around 
and the policy extended to other nations. 
Who knows but that in the French courses 
given in our public schools we might, with the 
assistance of a native French teacher, develop 
students of this language who could pro- 
nounce it! 
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Plans for the World Conference on Education 


CHARLES H. 


REPARATIONS FOR the second World 

Conference on Education, which will be 

held at Edinburgh, Scotland, July 20 to 
July 28, 1925, under the auspices of the World 
Federation of Education Associations, are 
now well advanced. It is almost certain that 
the attendance at this Conference will be far 
in excess of the attendance at the first World 
Conference on Education, which was held at 
San Francisco in July, 1923, in which more 
than forty nations participated. 

Information received from Scotland and 
England make it certain that there will be a 
very large attendance from the British Isles. 
The teachers of Scotland have already raised 
approximately $25,000 to meet the local ex- 
penses of the meeting. The National Union 
of Teachers of England and Wales, the larg- 
est teachers’ organization in the British Isles, 
is actively participating in the arrangements 
for the meeting. The immediate direction 
of the local arrangements is in the hands of 
a large committee with members residing in 
Scotland or in England, with Mr. George C. 
Pringle, Secretary of the Scottish Institute, 
at its head. Recent advice received from Mr. 
Pringle indicates that in addition to the large 
number of teachers who will attend from those 
countries, the noted writers, H. G. Wells and 
J. M. Barrie, will be present at the meeting. 
Also, Lady Astor and Prime Minister Stanley 
Baldwin have indicated to the committee the 
probability of their attendance, and official 
notice from governmental authorities has as- 
sured the committee that either the King or 
the Prince of Wales will be present to wel- 
come the delegates. Indications at the present 
time are that delegations of teachers will 
attend from practically every civilized coun- 
try. 

Efforts are being made to induce teachers 
from the United States, who will be visiting 
in Europe this summer, to make special ar- 
rangements to be present at the Conference. 


WILLIAMS 


The arrangements for transportation ar 
the hands of the American Express Comp 
and a special ship has been chartered to c: 


American visitors from New York to Glas. 


gow. It is probable that the attendance f 


the United States will total from five hundred 
All available space 


to one thousand persons. 
in the hotels of Edinburgh has already |} 
reserved for delegates and visitors of 
Conference, and further arrangements 
now being made by which persons who car 





secure rooms in the hotels will be comfortably 


taken care of elsewhere. ; 
The program for the meeting has not 


been announced but is practically completed 
and will be given publicity in the near future 


All teachers will be entitled to attend 
meetings of the Conference and to part 


pate in discussion; however, only official de! 


gates will be permitted to vote in matters « 


cerning the business of the World Federati 
Many tours have been arranged throug! 
the Highlands of Scotland, through England 


and Ireland, and on the continent, to pro 


for the entertainment of the visitors. Ful 


information concerning rates can be obtained 


from any of the main steamship compan 
from the American Express Company, 
from President A. O. Thomas, World Fed 
tion of Education Associations, State Hoi 
Augusta, Maine. 

The work inaugurated by the first W: 
Conference, looking toward universal edt 
tion, toward the elimination of illiteracy, 
toward the promotion of better world un 


standing, has progressed most satisfactorily 


during the last two years. A large numbe 


4 


committees have been at work upon various 


matters that will affect education throug! 
the world and will be ready to report 


Conference at Edinburgh. At that time actior 


will be taken to further the plans begu 
San Francisco. All Missouri teachers 
cordially invited to attend this Confer« 
in case it is possible for them to do so. 


GEOGRAPHY AND HIGHER CITIZENSHIP 
(Continued from page 74) 


The farmer in Colorado or Minnesota or 
Maine or Ireland or Germany or Russia digs 
potatoes. This is the same kind of thing as 
the native of the tropic forest country does 
who digs cassava roots or sweet potatoes or 
yams or cultivates his bananas. 

The farmer with his reaper is engaged in 
the same task as is the Hindu or the Chinese 
or Japanese or Filipino who wades about his 
rice paddy, planting and weeding his rice. 
The aim of all is to supply grain for hungry 
populations. 

We have the same chance to create interest 
and sympathy in studying about the clothes, 
food, shelter, and tools of all mankind. So 
also with their governments. This is a par- 
ticularly good opportunity to show that per- 


haps our government may be better thar 


theirs, but in the next breath we ought 


2 


point out where our own might be improved 


Thus the child will gradually get the real 
tion that his country is a country which 1 
change for the better—a country of prog: 
No child should be allowed to think of 
government as finished. He may love his c 
try best, but if his love takes the attitud: 
undue superiority over other countries, 
becomes cocky and a trouble maker. 

realize the fact that one’s government is 





Zoo s 


capable of improvement tends to develop s: 


pathy with other peoples in this the n 
difficult of all human taSks—government, 
creation of society. 


The comparison of the craftsmen and of 
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All music education 


is centered in an understanding of music itself 


| 
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The plan of purposeful hearing of much good music, the careful study 
and analysis of the good music thus heard, the use of the best music in 
studies preparatory to singing, playing upon instruments, etc., etc., is 
fast becoming the very core of the whole subject of school music. 


Teach ear training by training the ears to listen for a definite purpose. 
Teach rhythm through responding to rhythmic suggestions. Study 
instruments by hearing instruments. Learn songs by imitating beautiful 
songs sung by real artists. Musicis the foundation of all these hitherto un- 
related units. Working with the real music brings all phases of music study 
into a cohesive whole. The entire realm of music is at your command if you 
place a Victrola and a full complement of Victor Records in your school. 


Educational Department 


) YD Victor Talking Machine Company 


Camden, New Jersey 
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the day’s work in our own country and for- 
eign countries will lead almost inevitably to 
the realization—indeed to the proof—that 
our opportunities for making a living are bet- 
ter than theirs. This explains the desire of 
the foreigners to move to this country and 
brings up the question of immigration. 

In this concept lies again the essence of 
sympathy rather than of antagonism. Inci- 
dentally, also, it places upon us the necessity 
of vast good manners to keep antagonism out 
of the hearts of the poorer ones who are shut 
out of this rich Eden. 

III. Understanding 

For world peace we must have understand- 
ing. Prejudice leads to war. 

One night my neighbor who likes to call 
himself a “one-hundred-per-cent American” 
walking up the street with me from a lecture 
about a foreign country remarked, “Yes, but 
those foreigners do such foolish things.’ That 
is the stuff of which war is made. The fer- 
eigners do not do such foolish things. They 
do such natural things, as we can see if we 
really understand them, their position, and 
their problems. The great spiritual and men- 
tal test for success in the teaching of geogra- 
phy is the creation of understanding. We 
present to the child the fact that a foreign peo- 
ple is different from ourselves. What is his 
first reaction? Does he without understand- 
ing judge it and dismiss it with a bad name 
as Wop, Dago, Guinea, Greaser, or some such? 
Or does he desire to understand why they are 
different? 

It is easy to see reasons why the Eskimo’s 
house is of skin or snow, why the moun- 
taineer’s house is of wood, that of the desert 
of sun dried brick, that in the tropic forest 
of grass and thatch, of the city of burned brick 
and that of Italy of stone. It is equally true 
that the foreigner has done what he has done 
for what seems to him to be a good reason, 
and it is probably true that if we had been 
in his position we would have done as he has 
done. Were not our ancestors primitive peo- 
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The Covered Wagon is more than a matter of 
history in the Lebanon school in Laclede coun- 
ty. A rural district adjoining Lebanon has 
been using the “covered wagon” for the past 
two years as a means of transporting its 
children to the Lebanon schools. It is now 
hauling the children to this excellent school 
and paying the tuition of those who are in 
the high school as well as those in the grades. 
The district is a relatively wealthy one and 
finds that its present method of educating its 
children is only a little more expensive than 
when the one teacher school house in the 
home district was used. Other districts around 
Lebanon are discussing the advisability of 
adopting this plan. 


ple living in the woods in a way that we often 
call “savage’”’ but a short time ago as history 
runs? We believed in witches but day before 
yesterday as history counts time. We have 
changed from this condition chiefly through 
the discovery of new knowledge, which in 
turn has brought us better opportunities. One 
of the interesting things of the world is the 
speed with which other peoples change also 
when new knowledge and new opportunities 
come to them. 

If we know enough geography and enough 
history and enough human nature, we shal! 
find that the foreigner is neither queer nor 
foolish, but that he has done very much as 
we would have done under the same circum- 
stances. 

We teachers of geography know that the 
names of capes and mountains will fade from 
the student’s mird, that many of the rivers 
and capitals will melt into an indistinct haze 
—that many, perhaps most of the facts will 
be gone from our students when, at thirty- 
five or fifty-five years of age they turn their 
minds into the resistless sea of public opinion 
and their votes into the ballot box that decides 
some world crisis. We, the teachers of gevg- 
raphy, should realize that the frequently re- 
curring opportunities of the geography class 
mean this—that to us more than to all other 
social agencies combined, is given the power 
to decide whether the future act of the voter 
shall be an act of respect or disrespect, of 
sympathy or antagonism, of understanding or 
ignorant prejudice—whether war shall wreck 
us all or whether we shall put it into the 
limbo where now the personal duel resides— 
buried by a better method. Now that a better 
way is established the gentleman finds that 
he can get along perfectly well without punc- 
turing his fellowman with a rapier or a bullet. 

This opportunity of the geography teacher 
is made even greater than it seems by the 
fact that most adult activities are bent toward 
the realization of desires conceived before the 


age of fifteen years. 












ERE: 


County Superintendent W. F. Hupe in a New 
Year’s letter to the teachers of Montgomery 
county in addition to beautifully expressed 
and comprehensive wishes for their success 
and happiness asks them to take an invoice of 
their idea's, training, knowledge, methods, 
personality, skill, management and judgment 
and to set themselves vigorously to the task 
of improvement. Speaking of the need for 


improvement in the art of assigning lessons 
he asks the teachers to read the article in 
the January number of The School and Com- 
munity on How to Study and suggests that 
many could profit by a careful reading of the 
book on Silent Reading by the same author 
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An Avalanche of Approval 


From the Educators of America 


rom teachers, principals, superintendents . . . from university 
professors and presidents of normal schools... from the 
leading members of the N. E. A. in every state of the Union 
- +. came an avalanche of praise when Compton’s Pictured 


Encyclopedia was first published. 


New Teaching Methods 
Required New Material 


Educators everywhere were 
quick to realize that Comp- 
ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. . . 
with its fascinating interest, 
its great collection of pictures 
and its new type of articles... 
supplied the material that made 
new teaching methods practi- 
cable for every classroom from 
the 4th grade through the 8th. 
Visual Education, Motivation, 
the Problem-Project . .. Comp- 
ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
not only made those dreams realities, but at 
the same time greatly reduced the teacher’s 
ever-growing burden. 


Enthusiasm of Teachers is Matched 
by Praise of Pupils 
Teachers found in Compton’s Pictured En- 
cyclopedia a new type of material. With a 
minimum of adaptation, they could use its 
articles, its pictures, its motivated paragraphs 
to enrich every school subject. Students 
found Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia a 
supplementary text book that was literally 
charming. 
“A Real Service” —W. B. OWEN 

“You have done a real service in preparing 
this useful encyclopedia,” writes William 
Bishop Owen, President of the Chicago 
Normal School and President of the N.E.A., 





William Bishop Owen 
President of the Chicago Normal 
School and President of the 
N. E. A., 1923 


1923. “It is modern, simple, clear, ac- 
curate,reliable,attractive and stimulat- 
ing. It would bea great aid tothe cause 
of education if every teacher in America 
could have a set available to help her 
and the children in their work.” 

Almost from the time COMPTON’S 
was published two years ago, it has 
been breaking sales records to teachers 
and schools ...and sales are rapidly 
increasing week by week. Have you, 
too, discovered the great teaching pos- 
sibilities of Compton's Pictured En- 
cyclopedia? Write today for sample 
pages and special terms. Address: 
Dept. 8 F. E. COMPTON & CO., 
58 East Washington Street, Chicago. 





SPECIAL NOTICE to TEACHERS 


New Book of Over Forty Practical Problem- 
Projects Just Off the Press. Send for it At Once 


The publishers of Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia have 
had prepared, by a leading authority, this book of Practical 
Problem-Projects containing several Projects for each grade 
from the Fourth to the Ninth inclusive. Each Project has 
been used in a system that for fifteen years has been experi- 
menting with and developing the Project Method. ; 
Each Project is carefully worked out with details explaining 
every stepinitsdevelopment and correlation. To the best of our 
knowledge, this book is easily the most practical, most advanced 
and most authoritative book of Projects yet published. 
We will mail you one copy if you will send us merely the 
cost of mailing—20 cents. Regular price of additional copies 
—35 cents. 
Just wrap two dimes in heavy paper and enclose them in an 
envelope with this coupon. 
fees eeeeeeeeeeeesee COUPON eeeeeeeeeeeseseeens 
F. E. COMPTON & CO., Dept. 8, 

58 E. Washington St., Chicago. 
Gentlemen: Send me one copy of your new book, Practical 
Problem-Projects, as advertised. I enclose 20c. 


en eo. ttinitnnindettialal 
Addre 33... 

City... insaliapi 

School Position 


\ { 





COMPTONS PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


10 VOLUMES + 4000 PAGES + 8000 HALFTONE ILLUSTRATIONS 


Should Be in Every Classroom 
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CORNING CONSOLIDATED DISTRICT 
NUMBER SEVEN 


Corning and Hogrefe districts in Holt coun- 
ty were consolidated with Angle district in 
Atchison county in August, 1923. Asa result 
of a contest the organization was sustained 
by a decision of the circuit court. 


A Garden Contest among the high school boys 


of Fredericktown resulted in an average pri 


of $43 per boy to say nothing of the valu 


of the cash prizes won. One boy made 


profit of $117 and two others made thei: 


garden yield a net return of one and 
half cents per square foot. 





Corning Cousolidated 
School Building 











The school now has seven teachers who 
have a minimum of two years of college work. 
The school is organized on the Junior high 
school plan with forty-minute recitation pe- 
riods and provision for consideration of indi- 
vidual differences. 

The district furnishes the textbooks free 
to the children. A splendid department of 
public health is maintained with equipment 
including lung testers, instruments for testing 
blood pressure, first aid outfits and scales. 
Pupils are required to take a thorough physi- 
cal exmaination and are given unit courses in 
physical education and physiology. Hot lunches 
are served. 

The course of study is modern and includes 
music, domestic arts and club work. A pro- 
fessional library of over fifty volumes is avail- 
able to teachers and regular meetings are 
held by the faculty to discuss professional 
matters. All are members of the M. S. T. A. 
and two members of the school board are 
also. 

The building is completely modern and 
classic pictures and statuary are to be seen in 
every room. 

The school’s stationery bears the name of 
E. D. Harpham, Instructor in Physical Edu- 
cation; F. E. Lundsford, Coach, and Mrs. 
Neva Harpham, Director of Physiology and 
Hygiene. Below these names is the statement, 
“Our first objective is Health.” Mr. Harpham 
is the Superintendent. 


Frederick J. Libby was recently denied 
mission by the Board of Education of 
District of Columbia to speak in the sch 
of that district. Mr. Libby is a pacifist 
has written and lectured rather widely on 
subject. The decision of the board was b 
on the report of a sub-committee appoi 
by it to hear those who favored and t 


who opposed Mr. Libby’s appearing before th 


school children. Three reasons are assit 
by the committee for its recommendatio 
the board. The first is based on the acrin 
that was developed among the people 
appeared before the committee, the fact 


children do not have minds sufficiently matured 
to weigh the issues involved and that partisa! 


considerations cannot be kept out of 
questions. The second reason for the ret 
is based on the statement of Mr. Libby 
his views on war and national prepared 
are founded on his religious convictions. 
rules of the Washington board requiré 
daily reading of the Bible in the schools. 
third reason appears to be founded or 
fear that the pacifist’s argument might r 
discredit on some of the war heroes oi 
nation’s history. 

Mr. Libby makes a statement in whi 
attempts to refute these reasons. 
The Arkansas Educational Association has 
ferred a life membership upon Governor 1 
C. McRae for signal services rendered t 
cause of education during the past four y 
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Do you know these famous American women? 
How many of them can you identify with the 
work for which they are famous? Belva A. 
Lockwood, Mary A. Livermore, Anna Howard 
Shaw, Mary Lyon, Mrs. Lucretia Mott, Mrs. 
Ella Flag Young, Clara Barton, Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, Frances E. Willard, Susan B. 
Anthony, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton. 
He tried to cross the railroad track 
Before the rushing train. 
They put the pieces in a sack, 
But didn’t find a brain. 
—The Capaha Arrow. 

The Schools of Fredericktown were a factor in 
winning a recent election in that city for a 
waterworks system. All the schools of the 
town united in a monster parade and with 
streaming banners, appropriate songs, and 
yells contributed to the general interest and 
enthusiasm which put the proposition over. 
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Why say “‘A Classroom Teacher” ask a teacher 
who has a head and uses it? What other 
kinds are there? We can not give a good 
answer to this question. Have we adopted 
a redundancy of expression? Does “class- 
room teacher” belong to the same class of in- 
correct expressions as “New beginner”, “‘wood- 
en tree” and “‘wet water’’? 

A study of “General Practice in Kindergartens 
in the United States” is being made under 
the Department of Kindergarten Education 
of the National Education Association and 
with the authorization of the Executive Com- 
mittee of that organization. The two means 
being used to determine what constitutes 
“General Practice in Kindergartens” are sten- 
ographic reports of full kindergarten sessions, 
and returns from a questionnaire sent through 
superintendents to a large number of kinder- 
gartens throughout the country. Every effort 
has been made to have these reports represent 
public, private and normal school demonstra- 
tion kindergartens in each state and the re- 
sponse has been most generous. 








tion. Price reasonable. 








FOR SALE 


A De Vry Portable Motion Picture Machine. 
For further information write 


O. L. DAVIS or C. L. ANGER, KEYTESVILLE, MO. 


This machine is in 1st class condi- 
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Recommended by the Pupils Reading Circle Board 
PUBLICATIONS OF A. FLANAGAN COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 

Each book is attractively and durably bound in cloth. 
Brownie Primer—Banta..............cccecess $0.48 Fairy Tales of Long Ago—Cowles............. 48 
Busy Little Brownies—Banta.... 48 Favorite Tales for Story Telling—Cowles...... 48 
Children of Mother Goose—Cowles 48 Indian Nature Myths—Cowles.............+++ 48 
Cotton Tail Primer—Smith....... 46 Just Stories—Klinginsmith.......... . 48 
Fairies of the Nine Hills—Banta.............. 48 Last of a Great Indian Trbe—Osmon. -54 
Hawk Eye, An Indian Story—Smith.......... 48 Little White Chief—Nida............... . =a 
Roly, Poly Book—Smith..............ceeeeee: 48 Robinson Crusoe Reader—Cowles...........+++ 44 
Three Little Cottontails—Smith............... 48 Farm Animals—Nida............-+sseeeeeeeee -65 
Two Little Indians—Maquire................. 44 Great American Industries, Vol. I—Rochlean.. .60 
Among the Giants—Neher...............see0% 44 Great American Industries, Vol. Il—Rochlean. .60 
Bunny and Bear Book—Smith................ 46 Great American Industries, Vol. III-—Rochlean .60 
Child’s Garden of Verses—Stevenson.......... 48 Great American Industries, Vol. 1V—Rochlean. .60 





r these books from 


E. M. CARTER, Secretary, Columbia, Mo. 








Drop Curtains and special Scenery. 


Since 1889 





Our Own Designers 


who have had years of successful experience in producifig correct and Artistic 
Stage Settings are capable of cesigning and producing the choicest of front 


Up to the minute Velour Curtains, Special Fabric Cycloramas and Olios 
Stage Lighting and Stage Accessories 


KANSAS CITY SCENIC Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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The questionnaire which will be distributed 
in February has been built with care and has 
been criticised and amended by specialists in 
kindergarten work as well as by experts in 
making questionnaires. The mailing list is 
made up of those superintendents reporting 
salaries apportioned to kindergartners in re- 
sponse to the 1923 salary inquiry of the Re- 
search Division of the National Education As- 
sociation. The co-operation of all who are 
interested in scientific investigations and in 
promoting and improving kindergarten work 
will be greatly appreciated by the committee 
in charge, of Which Miss Mary Dabney Davis, 
of Darien, Connecticut, is chairman. Copies 
of the final report will be sent to those assist- 
ing in gathering information. 

STATE SPELLING CONTEST 

The state spelling contest will be held in 
Jefferson City during the county superintend- 
ent’s convention next spring. 

The words for the state contest will be se- 
lected from the Ayres list and the Horn-Ash- 
baugh list. 

Each county superintendent is authorized 
to conduct the county contests in his county 
according to his own judgment. However, 
the adopted spelling text from each county 
should be used in the county contest. The 
winners in the county contest will represent 
the counties at the teachers college district 
spelling contest. The winners at the teachers 
college contest will then represent the five 
districts in the state at the state contest at 
Jefferson City. 











The World Book 
Is a School Reference Work and Is Ap- 
pi ved for the Schools of Missouri 


THE WORLD BOOK is the most pop- 
ular reference work in use in the 
schools today. 


Sample Material Sent Free 


Roach-Fowler Publishing Co. 


1020 McGee STREET, 


Kansas City, Misscuri 





























THE CRYSTAL GLASS 


Once upon a time, as the fairy tale has 
it, there was a mighty magician named 
Merlin. One of his most wonderful pos- 
sessions was a magic glass, a globe of 
crystal, in which one might gaze and see 
distant places and events of past and fu- 
ture as if they were at hand. 

Such a magic glass is the reading course 
contained in the two Elson series— 


The Elson Readers, 
and the 








Child-Library Readers 


(The Elson Extension Series). 


The two series are featured by the high 
literary quality of the content, the rich 
variety of the selections, the effective 
organization of the course, the genuine- 
ness of their appeal to children. 


Write for particulars 


Scott, FoRESMAN & Co. 


PUBLISHERS OF THE LAKE SeErIEs OF 
CHOOL TEXTS 


S 
623 South Wabash Avenue Chicago 















MOTIVATED SPELLING 


THE NEW MERRILL SPELLER 
(Leonard-Winship) 









Elementary Book, for grades 2 and 3. 
Intermediate Book, for grades 4, 5 and 6. 
i} Advanced Books for grades 7 and 8. 






This series utilizes the results of mod- 





A Standard vocabulary 
A Special Trouble-list for intensive drill 


A Motivated Course, including all modern de- 
vices for connecting spelling with the daily 
activities of the pupils. 








CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY 
| New York Atlanta Chicago 
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The committee of three county superintend- 
ents from each of the five teachers college 
districts who will have charge of the spelling 
contest in their respective districts are: 

Ss! a“ District: 
. W. McCroskey, Springfield, Mo. (Greene 
County) 

R. V. Holmes, Nevada, Mo. (Vernon Coun- 

ty) 

J. T. Mapes, Ozark, Mo. (Christian Coun- 

ty) 
Maryville District: 
Fred E. Roach, St. Joseph, Mo. (Buchanan 
County) 

Mrs. Sallie V. Grebe, Rockport, Mo. (Atchi- 

son County) 

Miss Irene O’Brien, Gallatin, Mo. (Daviess 

County) 
Warrensburg District: 
toger V. Smith, Jefferson City, Mo. (Cole 
County) 
T. R. Luckett, Sedalia, Mo. (Pettis County) 
L. F. Blackburn, Independence, Mo. (Jack- 
son County) 
Kirksville District: 
Miss Fannie F. Winfree, Keytesville, Mo. 
(Chariton County) 

Mrs. Florence D. Begeman, Troy, Mo. (Lin- 

coln County) 

0. L. Cross, Macon, Mo. (Macon County) 

ms & Girardeau District: 
. T. McDonald, Jackson, Mo. (Cape Girar- 
deau County ) 

P. J. Stearns, ond Madrid, Mo. (New Mad- 

rid County) 

Miss Vandelia Snider, Kennett, Mo. (Dunk- 

lin County) 
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HORACE MANN 
NEW SECOND READER 


The New Second Reader, like its predecessors, the 
Horace Mann New Primer and New First Reader 
takes advantage of the cumulative effect of a series 
of related incidents and situations woven together 
into a complete story. Interesting, new, and of 
permanent value. Illustrations all in color. Teach- 
er’s Edition now ready. 


WOODBURN & MORAN’S HISTORIES 
AND CIVICS 


The admirable organization and the clear, dra- 
matic style of the authors vivify history and civics 
and make them interesting and meaningful to 
children. Brimming over with the spirit of good 
citizenship. 

The Makers of America (5th yr.) 

Introduction to American History (6th yr.) 
Elementary American History (7th and 8th yrs.) 
The American Community (8th yr. and Jr. H. 8S.) 


THE ALEXANDER-DEWEY 
ARITHMETIC 


In which Miss Georgia Alexander of Indianapolis 
and Dr. John Dewey of Columbia University com- 
bine theory and practice in a “pupil’s arithmetic” 
which teaches the child to think. Problems are 
numerous, reviews frequent, oral work constant. 
2, 3, and 6 book series. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
221 East 20th Street CHICAGO 


MISSOURI REPRESENTATIVE 
W. H. Allison, Box 166, Columbia, Mo. 
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REDPATH-HORNER 
LycEuM BuREAU 


Stands For 


Highest Quality of Talent 
Honest Representation 
Guaranteed Attractions 
One Price to All. 


We Serve More Committees in Missouri 
than any other Bureau. 


We are the Only Lyceum Bureau Adver- 
tising in The School and Community 
Magazine. 


Address: 


3000 Troost Ave. Kansas City, Mo. 








TEAGHING: A BUSINESS 
A NEW PROFESSIONAL BOOK 


BY 
M. G. KIRKPATRICK 


Just Ready Mailing Price $1.40 

“Teaching: A Business” is a manual of com- 
mon sense for teachers in and out of the school- 
room. No inexperienced teacher can read it 
without being helped. No rural teacher can read 
it without broadening her vision and absorbing 
fundamentals of her profession. The author, one 
of the most popular and successful schoolmen of 
Kansas, has had full and practical experience as 
a teacher, administrator, institute conductor. lec- 
turer and member of the State Reading Circle 
Board. 

There are twenty-two chapters with a profession- 
al moral in every chapter. Tact, loyalty, man- 
agement, all the schoolroom virtues, are set forth 
with concrete illustrations. All the pedagogical 
morals are drawn from real life, and every chapter 
is a story of somebody's success or somebody's 
failure, with the lesson evident to every reader. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street, Boston 
221 East 20th Street, Chicago 


“ 
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VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE MEN 
NAMED 

John B. Boyd and Guy E. James have been 
named supervisor and assistant supervisor of 
vocational agriculture in the State Depart- 
ment of Education respectively. 

Mr. Boyd formerly was head of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in the Springfield Teach- 
ers College and has served the Department as 
teacher-training inspector and director of high 
school supervision for the past year and a 
half. He is a graduate of the school of edu- 
eation and the college of agriculture of the 
University of Missouri and holds a master’s 
degree from Cornell University. 

Mr. James is serving the fourth year on 
his second tenure as superintendent and teach- 
er of vocational agriculture at Chilhowee. Mr. 
James is a graduate of the college of agri- 
culture and holds a master’s degree from the 
University of Missouri 

These men were appointed to take the place 

of W. T. Spanton, resigned, who will work 
for the Federal Board with headquarters at 
Washington, D. C., and A. A. Sather, resigned, 
who will teach and work for his master’s 
degree in the Iowa College of Agriculture at 
Ames. 
Randolph county, Indiana, has 4,301 pupils 
enrolled in the rural schools and 1144 of these 
are in high schools. Can any Missouri county 
come up to this record of more than 25 per 
cent. of rural pupils enrolled in rural high 
schools? . 











Sample set of eight books mailed for $2.10 








Announcing | 
the NEW | 


Practical Drawing | 
Art Education Edition | 


EDITORIAL COMMITTEE: 
ROYAL B. FARNUM 
Principal, Massachusetts Normal Art School 
Director of Art Education 
State of Massachusetts 
C. VALENTINE KIRBY i} 
Director of Art Education | 
State of Pennsylvania 
GEORGE SHELDON DUTCH | 
Head of Department of Fine Arts 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville 
LIDA HOOE 
Supervisor of Drawing, Dallas Publie Schools 


Practical Drawing Company 


SCHOOL DRAWING BOOKS ~ SCHOOL ART MATERIAL ~ SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


1512-1516 S.Wabash Ave. 1911 Bryan Street 
Chicago, lil. Dallas, Tex. 

















“All the News 
One Ought to Have” 


is the comment of an individual 
on the contents of 


THE 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
MONITOR 


An International Daily Newspaper 
Good and clean news is being demanded more and 
more by those who have glimpsed a new era of 
journalism—an era when clean, constructive news 
will supersede the day of mere sensationalism. 
A booklet, “What Are Your Newspaper Ideals?” 
publishes additional voluntary expressions of ap- 
preciation for this standard bearer in the ranks 
of Clean Journalism. 
A copy of the booklet is illuminating—a copy of 
the Monitor convincing. Either or both mailed 
upon request. 


THE 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
MONITOR COMMITTEE 


2122 Railway Exchange Building 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
711 Commerce Trust Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 























IF-- 


IN YOUR COTTON 
DUCK WINDOW 
SHADES 


You Want 


QUALITY 
SERVICE 
PRICE 


Patented. 


WRITE TODAY TO THE 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 
SPICELAND, IND. 


P. S—We Make the Roller and 
Folding Styles 
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The Extension Division of the University of 
souri has issued a bulletin entitled Plays 
| Recitations, Extension Series 36, for the 

purpose of assisting teachers and dramatic 

societies in securing good plays quickly and 
without too much expense. Provision is made 
for the temporary loan of the plays and reci- 
tetions to be used for purposes of selection 

The copy may be kept for a week and 

is found to be desired for production 
the information as to where it can be pur- 

( ed is given. The bulletin classifies the 

plays so as to facilitate selection. The bulle- 

tin may be had by addressing a request to 

Charles H. Williams, Director of University 

Extension, Columbia, Mo. 


— 


» Teachers College at Cape Girardeau is 
offering a special course to the county super- 
intendents of that district. The work will 
begin on February 2 and close on February 

Nearly all the county superintendents of 
t section have enrolled. 
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Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
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ARE YOU TEACHING YOUR PUPILS TO HAVE GOOD HEALTH? 
Primer of Hygiene, Primer of Sanitation, and Primer of Physiology continue their en- 


viable position as the leading health textbooks. 
and for our list of other health books both for pupils and teachers. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Dean R. S. Douglass of the Southeast Missouri 
State Teachers College who has been on leave 
of absence is again at his work in the College. 
Professor Douglass spent the greater part of 
his leave of absence period at the University 


of Chicago. 
MAIL 
THIS COUPON 


STATE LOAN ©0. 
Second Floor, Hippre Bldg 
Des Moines, towa 


Genuemen Please send 
folder describing your toan- 
ing service to me, free of 


any obligation. 





Send coupon to 


“Lean 
Headquarters for Teachers 

and Iearn of this popular and 
dignified 


625 t 6200 without an in 
dorser, in absolute copt- 


Address 
dence and on « 


_ —_ 


convenient 
fepayment plan. Supervised 
by State of lown. Mail the 
CoBpen now 








Write for the “Three Primers Brief,” 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
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OFFERS MACHINE BOOKKEEPING 


With FIVE Burroughs Listing and Posting machines, TWO Adding machines and 
THREE calculators and a teacher, a real specialist, who teaches nothing but Machine 
Bookkeeping and its application to both bank and commercial work, the Chillicothe 
Business College has the most complete Machine Bookkeeping Department of any 
business college in the country. It was also among the very first to offer this work. 
For information regarding this or other courses address 


CHILLICOTHE BUSINESS COLLEGE, Chillicothe, Missouri. 














Albert S. Owen, A. I. A. Chas. H. Payson R. B. Carswell, A. L.A 


OWEN, PAYSON & CARSWELL 
ARCHITECTS & SCHOOL SPECIALISTS 
505 Interstate Building 








KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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MAPS University Series 


SET 28 
Early, Modern European and 
World History 
This set covers a series of 44 maps. Fol- 
lowing is a partial list of this set: 


Ancient Peoples. 
Ancient Empires. 
Greek and Phoenician Colonies, 500 B. C. 





THE GREAT MASTERS 


’ IN Coles — The Greek and Persian Wars, 500-479 B. C. 
Picture-Study Course in Art Appreciation—a Campaigns and Empire of Alexander. 
practical and thorough method of instruction aa | sesame _ bj fn ay 
for use in public school or the home. The Mediterranean World, in 264 B. C. 
These accurate, inexpensive color reproduc- The Roman World, 14 A. D. 
tions of the world’s great masterpieces of The Roman World, 117 A. D. 
painting are a constant source of delight to sae dha Sf — wteedamieas 
the children—they make Study seem like play. Europe after the Migrations, 526 A. D. 

COMPRISING: er ne nn = a ee. - 

+s = ohammedan Conquests a eir Height, 750. 

100 Color Miniatures (Complete Set) . $2.00 Europe at the Death of Charlemagne, 814 A. D. 
1 Museum Color Print (Specimen Roman and Anglo-Saxon Britain. 


Early English Kingdoms. 








SOE Saneonsn* none “est pees = Norman Conquests in England. 
1 Teachers Manual (Collins)... ... . o The Spread of Christianity in the Middle Ages. 
1 Picture Talks for Children (Oli- Maps are 42x40 inches. Price of com- 
VET eee eee e cece eee eee eeeee eens — plete set, with adjustable Steel Stand or 
WS ik ccicncdnnane $3.50 Wall Bracket, $68.00. 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER SENT POSTPAID FOR $2.00 
Bring the Art Museum to the Class Room TUNNELL MAP COMPANY 
BROWN-ROBERTSON Co.. Inc. Exclusive Representatives West of the 
EDUCATIONAL ART PUBLISHERS Mississippi of McConnell-Made Maps 
415 Madison Ave. Dept. K New York, N. Y z 218 Institute Place CHICAGO, ILL. 
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OLLEGE GRADUATES—teachers of all secondary and college subjects—get a 
choice position thru us—any part of the country. Not an ordinary agency. More 

















than half of the State Universities have selected our candidates. College graduates 

registered exclusively, except in voca- 

b# tional fields. Execttives, report your 

vacanies. Teachers, write for details. 

2 
EDUCATIONAL BU. 144-150 Odeon Bldg. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
LARGEST TEACHER PLACEMENT WORK IN THE U. 8. 
Under One Management—Direction of E. E. Olp, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Southern Bldg., Washington; Security Bldg., Evanston, IIl. 
AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU, Chicago Temple, Chicago; 1254 Amsterdam Ave., New York. 

EDUCATION SERVICE, 19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago; 1254 Amsterdam Ave., New York. 
If you attend the meeting of the Department of Superintendence in Cincinnati, Feb. 22-26, come 

to see us at our Booth, No. 104. 
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MIDLAND SCHOOLS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Des Moines, Iowa 
SITUATED IN THE HEART OF THE LAND OF OPPORTUNITY FOR TEACHERS 
Confidence established through twenty years of efficient service brings to us calls 
for the best teachers available. 


a blank on request. 
. A. MITCHELL, Proprietor—405 Youngerman Building 
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TEACHERS WE PLACE YOU ao 


Established 1906—Unexcelled Service Attention: The Home Office, Denver, yy from 
< =~ - east of Colorado only graduates from at least a two 
a> Vtg — ney year course above high school. 


ROCKY M7 TEACH CHERS 


Branch Offices A a 
Portland, Ore. N. W. Ban g. 
hes AGENCY Minneapolis, Minn. Lumber Exchange 
410 U.S.NaT. BANn BLOG DENVER. COLO Kansas City, Mo. Rialto Bldg. 
Wm. Ruffer, Ph. D., Manager Photographs made from original—$1.50 for 25. 














